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CHAPTER L 



THE ORDEAL. 



TlfH. HAMLEY'S making-up day with the bank 
c^Line round, and his books and cheques were 
sent up to Abbey Hobne as nsual. He sat in his 
private study ; not the larger library where Fatricia 
used to go for big books and brain-bewilderment, 
and where he was wont to receiye his more special 
yisitors when he wished to impress them as a man 
of culture as well as of substance; but in the smaller 
"Growlery," as he used to call it, which the 
upholsterer and the gilder had made as fine and 
shining as a newly-minted sovereign. He himself, 
clad in his gorgeous Oriental moming-gown, clean, 
perfumed^ his hair well oiled, his whiskers curled and 
lustrous, every point of him prosperous, and every 
line of him magnificent, was a fit inmate of that 
gorgeous, glittering, florid little room. As he sat 
in his big arm-chair and balanced his counterfoils 
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2 PATRICIA KEMBALL. 

and his cheques, bis payings-in and hls drawlngs- 
out with method and satisfaction, he looked the 
type of vulgar affluence^ of sensual, social content- 
ment. There did not seem to be a crook in his lot 
any where ; not one invading fly to disturb the 
sweetness of his fat and fragrant ointment. 

Cheque by cheque and voucher by voucher, scrip 
and warrant, dividend and rent, all was exact and 
all satisfactory ; when suddenly he gave a surprised 
snort and jumped with an undignified kind of 
bound in his chair. A cheque which was none 
'of his, but which was signed with such a perfect 
imitation of his handwriting that he could scarccly 
disbelieve its evidence, came out from among the 
rest, and for a moment staggered him. '' Pay self 
or bearer one hundred pounds:'' signed Jabez 
Hamley, and dated about three weeks ago. He 
might look at it till his eyes ached, he could 
make no more nor less of it than a cheque with 
his name to it, and a hundred pounds written off 
his balance. It was a forgery, but so neatly done 
that he had to be quite sure of his unvarying 
ezactness not to be forced to accept it as his own. 

After examining it all round, balancing his figures 
again and again, hunting through and through his 
books and papers with no better result than at first, 
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he wrote a hurried note to Mr. Wells, the bank 
manager, and sent off a man on horseback to MUI- 
town at hot speed ; wbich note had the effect of 
bringing up that gentleman, also at hot i^eed, with 
a soared and troubled fiace. 

" Here's a mystery somewheres, Wells/' said Mr. 
Hamley, flicking the oheque with his forefinger. 
** Here's a bit of paper that I never put pen to-— 
that I'U swear I " 

" Surely, sir, surely I " said Mr. Wells, in a 
deprecating tone. 

He thought the prosperous brewer a little out in 
his objection. 

'^ I suppose I may be allowed to recognise my 
own handwriting ! " said Mr. Hamley haughtily. 

" Certainly, sir ; but when a member of your 
famüy presents a cheque signed — or apparently 
signed, let us say, for argument's sake — ^by yourself, 
and asks for it specially in gold, one is not likely to 
suspect any mistake. Especially with such a signa- 
ture," Mr. Wells replied. " I happen to know all 
about it, for I was in the bank at the time, and I 
remember the circumstance accurately." 

He took up several of the cheques, one after the 
other, and compared them with the one which Mr. 
Hamley disowned. Not the cleverest expert could 
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have told the difference between tliis and tliose 
acknowledged. The method of filling in was precisely 
the same, and the '' Jabez Hamley '^ was fac-simile. 
Like man j men of his kind, Mr. Hamley had never 
been able to conquer satisfactorily the mysteries of 
caligraphy. He spoke pompously, bat he wrote 
meanly ; an uneducated, rude sort of hand, both 
pinched and illegible. His signature however, was 
his strong point. With infinite pains he had 
elaborated a special cipher which he considered 
inimitable. The way in which the H joined on to 
the z was to his mind a marvel of ingenuity ; but 
because it was so ingenious it was also the easiest 
thing in the world to copy. One " Jabez Hamley *' 
was just like another '' Jabez Hamley ; ^' and the 
flourish at the end, with the loops intersected at 
precisely the same point, and the three spots in the 
middle, was always done as exactly as if it had been 
lithographed. It was a signature no more difficult 
to imitate than so much print, and so &r was 
characteristic of the ordinary knave, inasmuch as it 
imagined itself inscrutable and was patent. 

** Which member of my family P " asked Mr. Ham- 
ley in a tone of surprise. " Oblige me with the naine.'* 

" One of your young ladics,'* said Mr. Wells. 
^' And I do not know her name.'^ 
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Mr. Hamley's florid face grew several shades 
paler. For a moment he did not answer. Was he 
on the track of a mystery P beginning with that roll 
of ten sovereigns, had it gone on to this daring deed 
ofiniquityP 

As Dora was out of the question, was it possible 
that Fatricia Kemball, with all her directness and 
apparent honesty, was in reality only a thief? a 
forger ? and if so, why P and under whose instruc- 
tion P " She was far too big a fooi," he said to him- 
self, " to do this thing alone. Who then, was her 
confederateP Who egged her onP Who backed 
her up P *' 

Mr. Hamley was not a cruel man, save to hid 
early patrons or fore-time tyrants, and he was tnily 
sorry for Patricia, supposing it to be she ; for his 
wife, too ; but he was a magistrate as well as a host 
and a husband, and he had his duty to society to 
perform like a man and a citizen. And he had also 
his duty to perform to Dora. He thought of all 
this rapidly. He must have it made quite clear to 
Mr. Wells that the member of his family, the 
yoimg lady of whom he spoke, was not his cousin, 
Dora Drummond. It was bad enough as it was, 
whoeyer it might be. Had it been indeed the 
other P Even to Mr. Hamley, prosperouB, affluent, 
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well oiled, and trimly bmsbed, life would have Io8t 
it8 savour had Dora Drummond proved a failure. 
Xo, he must have no suspicion rest on her pure 
head. It was a sad altematiye, truljr; and he 
pitied that misguided young person, Fatricia, 
profoundljr, supposing she was to be convicted; 
but juistice compelled him. 

He rang the bell. 

'^ Mjr complimentg to the two young ladies, and 
l)eg them to step this wajr/' said Mr. Hamley to the 
nervant. 

In a few moments the girls appeared, both looking 
a» was their wont, save that Dora was just a little 
paler than usuaL Oraceful, self-possessed, and yet 
not in the least assertiye, she came in with her 
pretty bending action and sweet amiability of fiice, 
fbllowed by Fatricia, tall and uprigbt, with her 
large inquiring eyes and child-like unconsciousnesSi 
lookihg half-amused and half-amaised as to what 
Mr. Hamley could possibly want with them. 

^'Be seated, young ladies/' said Mr. Hamley, 
waring bis hand magisterially. 

The girls, greatly wondering, sat down — at least, 
I'atricia wondered and Dora feigned that she did. 
In reality she knew the whole thing by heart, and 
wa» uwaro that Fatricia's ordeal, and in consequence 
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her own fate, were both at hand. One glanoe at the 
bank manager, at the open chQ(]^ue-book^ and the 
canceUed cheques — ^at that cheque lying uppermoBt, 
more than all — told her. the naniie of the mystery, 
and why they had been summoued. But she took 
her chair peaceAilly, and sat with meek attention on 
her face, waiting. 

*' Whioh young lady P " said Mr. Hamley, not 
without a secret hope that there had been a mistake, 
and that the person who presented the cheque might 
be Ibund to have been only a servant in her holiday 
clothes ; and of course the ruin of ouly a servant 
was but a trivial affair. 

"That one/* answered Mr. Wells, pointing to 
Patricia. 

Patricia looked firankly into his &ce ; Dora by a 
side-glance, seeing what she did. tumed her pretty 
head also, and looked up Hke Patricia at the manager. 

" You are sure P " demanded Mr. Hamley ; and, in 
spite of himself, his voice trembled. 

He did not like Patricia oyer-well ; but to find her 
guüty of forgery was rather different from finding 
her too fdll of energy, more direct than he eon- 
sidered lady-like, and not half as pliant as she 
should be. 

" Ask the young lady herself," said Mr. Wells. 
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** Did yovL perform this action, Miss Eemball P '' 
asked Mr. Hamley. 

He called her by her Bumanie purposeljr, that 
Dora's might be held clear. 

'^ Perform what P '* asked Patricia. 

At that moment the door opened and Mrs. Hamley 
came in* She had no idea of a conclave in which 
she had not her place ; and where the girls were she 
feit she had the right to be also. 

<< Come, this is too strong I Did you present 
this cheque to the bank on the thirdP'^ said 
Mr, Hamlejr. 

'^ I took a cheque to the bank, certainljr, but I 
forget if it was on the third/' said Patricia ; " and I 
do not know if it was that one or not/' 

'' Then you did not do this yourself P '' Mr. Ham- 
ley demanded. 

^' Do what P — I do not understand^'^ she answered. 

'* I will be ezplicit. Did you or did jrou not sign 

« 

a cheque with mjr name — a cheque for one hundred 
poimds, made pajrable to self or bearer, signed Jabez 
Hamley in imitation of mjr usual signature P — that 
is, did you or did you not commit this forgery P " 

Patricia started to her feet. 

" Commit a forgery ! — No. Are you mad, Mr. 
Hamley I *' she cried. 
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" Are you P ** he answered edgnificantly. 

She tumed towards her aunt^ and holding out one 
hand^ cried " Aunt I " Her voice and attitude 
meant, " Protect me from this man's insults ! " 

Mrs« Hamley came forward and laid her hand on 
the girl's shoulder. 

"The child is incapable of such an action/' she 
said. 

Patricia threw up her head with its old free ges- 
ture and kissed the long, lean hand fervently. 

'• Thank you, aunty," she said, and looked at 
Dora. 

Dora was looking down, and keeping silence. 

" So I think. Lady," said Mr. Hamley with not 
ungenerous promptness ; " your niece does not 
possess enough knowledge of business to enable her 
to have played this trick ; but she may be the tooi 
of some one else, and I believe she is. I want to 
get to the bottom of this, and to know whose hands 
she is in. The person who gave her that cheque 
must have known it was a forgery." 

Slowly the truth began to dawn upon P4tricia. 

" You say that cheque is a forgery ? '* she asked, 
turning her eyes down to the table and speaking to 
Mr. Hamley without looking at him. 

" It is so ; a forgery," he answered. 
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^* And any one but myself wonld Ixave understood 

" Any one/' said Mr. Hamley emphatically. " I 
should say tliat no one well out of the egg-shell but 
Miss Kemball would not have discovered tbat fact/' 

Again she looked at Dora. Her face had a kind 
of agony in it, but it was firm too. Dora was 
gazing tenderly at Mrs. Hamley, Her soft voice 
murmuring sympathetically ; '^ Foor dear, how I pity 
you ! " 

''But you presented tbis cheque P" continued 
Mr. Hamley, after a short pause. '' So much you 
acknowledge P '' 

Patricia's eyes went back from Dora to the table. 

'' Tes, I gave that cheque, or one like it : what I 
gave I never saw/' she said. 

" You got the money for it, however P " 

'' Tes ; I got a hundred pounds in gold for it." 
She spoke slowly and distinctly. 

Mrs* Hamley withdrew her hand. 

''Tou say you did not see the cheque P^' con- 
tinued Mr. Hamley in the mamier of a cross- 
examination. 

'' No ; it was folded up when I had it, and I gaye 
it to the man folded." 

'' And you rcceived your hundred pounds in gold P " 
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" Yes.'' 

" What has become of that sum of money ? — a 
considerable sum of money for a young lady to lift ! '' 

" I cannot say." 

" Did you make use of it ? " 

" No I '* she said indignantly. " Do you think it 
was for myself ? " 

" Thea who Lad it ? who benefited by it P " 

^^ I will not teil you, Mr. Hamley/' she answered. 

Dora wiped her short upper lip daintily with her 
embroidered handkerchief, and drew a little sobbing 
kind of breath. 

'^ Did you hand over the money to the persen who 
gave you the cheque ? " 

" Yes," she said. 

'' And you had no idea of its being a forgery ? " 
asked Mr. WeUs. 

" A forgery ! — I P No, indeed ; quite the con- 
trary/' said Patricia, with energy. " It was given 
me by & person who said the money was their 
own." She was imgrammatical by intention. To 
have said her would have betrayed Dora, his would 
have been untrue. 

^'But how came you to be asked to do such a 
thing P Good heavens I who could have asked 
you P " cried Mrs. Hamley. 
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'' That I shall not teil/' aiuwered the girl. '' I 
promiaed to keep the secret, and I shall not break 
my word.» 

'^ I think,'' said Mr. Hamlejr, with tmpleasant but 
yet kindly pomposity, " if I could convince you, my 
dear young lady, of the injury tbis piece of paper 
bas done me^ you would consider it your duty to 
deliver up to me the name of the delinquent/' 

"I am very sorry, Mr. Hamley/' Patricia said, 
not in any manner defiantly, btmibly indeed and 
sorrowfully, yet quite steadily; ''but I promised 
that I would not.'' 

''And if failing your confession, which I have 
the right to demand, I assume that you are cleverer 
than your words — ^that you haye concocted this 
story to account for the forgery — ^and that you your- 
self haye forged my name, trusting to my respect 
for my wife, your aunt, not to prosecute you — wbat 
then P " asked the master of Abbey Holme loftily. 

" I shall have to bear the burden," answered Pa- 
tricia in a low voice. " I did not know that I was 
doing wrong, or being mixed up in anything dis- 
gracefuL Still, as I promised, I must keep my word 
whaterer happens to me." 

" It all seems to me like a dream I " said Mrs. 
Hamley. " A forged cheque presented by Patricia, 
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and she owning to it, wlth some wild story of its 
having been given to her by some one, and she 
promising not to teil. It is like a nigbtmare ! " 
The poor lady put her hand to her forehead. '' Can 
you understand it, Dora P'* 

" No, dear," said Dora softly. 

'^ You cannot guess at anything to help us P '^ 

There was a kind of anguish in the thin voice 
that was infinitely tragical. 

** No, dear,'* again answered Dora. 

" Let us refer back and see what you were engaged 
in that day,'' said Mr. Hamley, tuming over the 
pages of a diary. " Where were you, Miss Eemball, 
may I ask, on the third of last month P " 

" Driving with Dora," answered Patricia. 

All ey es tumed on Dora, who met their glances inno- 
cently ; then tumed her face towards Patricia, as if 
listening like the rest to a story she did not understand. 

"Driving with Dora,'* repeated Mr. Hamley. 
" Good, to commence with. Driving with Dpra ! 
where P " 

" To Green Lanes first, and then to MiUtown,'* 
answered Patricia. 

"And at Milltown what may have occurred, pray P " 

" I left Dora at Martin' s, and went on to the bank 
for the money " said Patricia quite steadily. 
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*' Dora 1 do help in this horrible mystery I '* said 
Mrs. Hamley angrily. 

Dora raised her eyes and looked at Patricia. 

''I cannot/' she said. ''All I know is that 
Patricia left me at Martinne, and went up ihe street 

« 

by herself. When I asked her where she had been, 
she said to the bank to change a cheque. Of course 
I made no farther inquiries. I could have no kind 
of idea that anything was wrong in the aifiiir, and 
to say the truth I never gave it another thought till 
this moment.'' 

Dnring this speech Patricia stood like a statue. 

She neither moved nor spoke, neither looked nor 
sighed. She might have been struck to stone for 
the absolute rigidity of her face and hearing. The 
whole thing suddenly became clear to her, and 
she understood for the first time the real nature 
of the girl she had loved and pitied and put beforo 
her as a model to be imitated — ^if at such a humblc 
distance, yet always loyally. 

'* But you said you did not know anything about 
it/' said Mrs. Ilamley irritably to Dora. 

'' Nor do I, dear. I know no more than I have 
said," she answered deprecatingly. 

'' You should hare told us that Patricia went to 
the bank/' said Mrs. Hamley. '' A girl of her age 
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and ignorance sliould not be suffered to do such 
things unknown/' 

"Perhaps I ought — I know I ought/* said Dora, 
coming close to Mrs. Hamley and Rpeaking with 
caressing ItunüKty ; " but I thougbt notbing of the 
fact at the time, and never once remembered it 
since. BeUeye me^ dear, the whole thing is as dark 
to me as to you. I knew and suspected nothing ! " 

As Dora came nearer to Mrs. Hamley, Patricia 
drew away. She feit it as an infinite dishonour to 
seem to canvass for her annt's good fayour while 
Dora, that false friend, was by her side. She was 
not willing to put herself in any kind of competition 
with her: rather, with the passionate self-immola- 
tion of the yoimg, she feit, let them suspect her of 
a crime and praise Dora for her truth and good- 
ness ; the consciousness of her innocence was enough 
for her, let what wonld else afflict her ! 

" Well ! I do not see that I can do more in this 
affair," then said Mr. Hamley tnming to Mr. 
Wells. " You will please to forget this household 
scène, this little domestic drama as I call it; and 
observe, Wells ! — ^I accept the cheque. There is a 
mystery about it ; but hang me if I can find it out ! 
and I am not a-going to prosecute Mrs. Hamley's 
niece to get hold of it. Keep a close tongue in your 
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head of what you Ixave Been if jrou pleaae ; and now, 
good moming/' 

So Mr. Wells bowed himself out, and went from 
the presence of the great man burdened with a secret 
of bigger dimensions than he had ever had before. 

And when he had gone Patricia's worst time began. 

Mrs. Hamley, whose &mily pride and natural 
sense of womanljr justice were no longer called into 
action by the presence of a stranger, took her in 
hand, and dealt with her as seyerely as she had 
hitherto been lenient. She seemed to forget that she 
had just now claimed for her innocence against her 
husband, and, tuming round on her, told her that 
she had disgraced herself, her father's name, and her 
uncle*s memory ; in any circumstance, and pat it as 
mildly as she would, she was still a disgrace to the 
family, and a shame to herself. It was her duty to 
telL If she had not really done this thing herself, 
and had been, as she pretended, the dupe of some 
one else older and more designing, it was still her 
duty to telL In keeping it secret she was making 
herself a party to the fraud ; and was in pointof fact 
as bad as the person, whoever it might be, who 
initiated this. crime. 

Mr. Hamley foliowed on his wife's track by talk- 
ing largely of his '^ ward's '' — ^if she would allow 
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him to ^^^ her this appellation — at all events his 
'^guest's'' dutj to the state as a Citizen^ of the 
obedience due by all citizens to the law whereof he 
was an xmworthy dispenser ; and of the considera- 
tion due to himself personally, as her host and the 
husband of her aunt. 

To all of which Patricia listened respeotfdlly 
enough ; her dilated eyes fLUing now and then with 
tears which never overflowed the lids, wondering 
when her lecture was to be over; wondering at 
Dora's infamy and shame in suffering her to bear 
all this without coming forward to defend and 
exonerate her; but, while her intelligence was 
broad enough to take it all in £rom their point of 
yiew^ to see herself as they must see her, clinging 
to her own higher sense of truth and loyalty, and 
preferring to bear all rather than betray her trust. 
Since Dora had spoken as she had done, disclaiming 
while seeming to explain so far as she cou][d the 
mystery she herself had created, Patricia had not 
once looked at her, nor had Dora looked at her; 
so far the latter knew the grace of shame ; and she 
gave but one unvarying answer to all their threats, 
their entreaties to teil — " I cannot," or " I must not." 

Then said Aunt Hamley in a rage, 

" I teil you what it is, Patricia — ^you did it your- 
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sclf. It 10 absurd to think that a girl of yoor age 
could have been made such a mere catspaw as jou 
pretend. You knew what you were abont, well 
onougb. Tou forged your uncle^s name, or you 
knew that your accomplice had done so. Tou stole 
that ten pounds of mine in the beginning, and now 
you have gone on in your wickedness tiU you have 
done this awful thing ! " 

" Aunt, donH ! don't ! " oried Patricia covering 
her face. Then holding out her handa beseechingly, 
** Say you don't believe this, aunt I Say it, aunt — 
dear aunt ! — ^for my dear uncle's sake, for my dead 
father's sake ! " 

'' Confess, Patricia ! If you are in eamest, con- 
fcss ! " said Aimt Hamley's harsh metallic Toice. 

'' I cannot ! I must not, aunt I Oh, believe in 
me ! indeed I am innocent ! Dora ! teil them I am 
innocent ! " 

'^ E^ow can I teil them that P '' said Dora, with 
sincere regret — yes, her regret was sincere enough ; 
but she spoke with meaning all the same, to recal 
Patricia to herself and the remembrance of her 
promise. '' I believe that you are innocent ; in my 
own mind I feel sure; but how can I teil them 
positively P " 

" Oh, it is hard I '* murmured Patricia, as with a 
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heavy sob she tumed away to the window, where 
she stood looking vacantly at the snnshine lying on 
the grafis and budding trees, thinking how green 
everything looked, and what a lovely day it was 
out of doors, and oh ! if she could only escape into 
the freedom and peace of nature once more ! 

They left her to her own meditations for a 
moment, and then Mr. Hamley went up to her and 
took her by the hands in a friendly way enough. 

" Better-minded, young lady ? will you inform us 
now and confess all you know about it P '' he said. 

She looked into his face pathetically. 

'' I must not ! " she sobbed, andhid her &ce on his 
shoulder. 

" Dear ! dear ! " said Mr. Hamley, whom the 
action conciliated, patting her head. " I would 
give that hundred pounds twice over that this had 
nevOT happened ! Poor yoimg lady ! How came you 
to be such a fooi, my dear ? I am sorry for you, by 
George I am ! but you are too big a fooi to live ; 
you positively are ! " 

And then he put her away. He did not like 
to pet her before his wife, and when she had 
been such a wicked girl too ; nor to let Dora feel, as 
he phrased it, " as if her nose was put out of joint." 
So he lifted up the miserable face and dropped the 
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poor nervous hands ; but he sighed and was yery 
sorry, and somewhat asbamed. 

"Go to your room, Patricia," then said Mrs. 
Hamley severely. "Let me never see your face 
again till you have confessed, either that you have 
committed this sin yourself, or who is your accom- 
plice. Go, I say, Dora, leave her alone ; she is 
not fit for you to touch." 

For Dora, weeping real tears, frightened and 
remorseful but not brave enough to own to the 
truth, had made as if she would have gone nearer to 
her, caressingly. 

Fatricia shrank from her yisibly. 

"Tes, leave me alone/' she said in an altered 
voice. 

Her aunt and Mr, Hamley took the change of 
manner and accent to mean so far a confession of 
guilt in that she feit the stainless purity of Dora 
as her punishment ; and it thrilled the poor 
lady like an electric shock. But Dora, flushing to 
her temples, drew back — her eyes bent on the 
ground. She made a beautüul picture at the 
moment of innocence blushing yet pitiiul for guilt ; 
while Fatricia was that guilt, conscious of its own 
enormity and respecting innocence. So it seemed to 
the two looking on ; and not an angel from heaven 
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could just then have shown tbem the reverse of the 
ehield. 

" Good-bye, aimt ; you have misjudged me. I 
am innocent of all knowledge^ all offence in this/' 
said Patncia, preparing to leave the room. 

" Leave me silently," said Aunt Hamley rising 
and waving her away. " Do not dare to come into 
my presence again till you are invited; and eon- 
sider yourself regarded as a thief — do you hear the 
word P — as a thief, Patricia, till you have confessed 
and made restitution." 

Without another word Patricia went ; and when 
she had gone Mrs. Hamley's courage of anger gave 
way, and she feil fainting into a chair. 

" That cursed girl ! she will be the death of her 
aunt ! " said Mr. Hamley savagely. 

Providence might take the old lady in an orderly 
manner as soon as it liked, but he did not want her 
to die in a sudden muddled-up way like this. When 
she went he hoped to have all things done respect- 
ably and with befitting state — a doctor in daily 
attendance and a physician for special consultation ; 
a nurse sent from the best training school in Lon- 
den, and daily inquiries at the house by all the 
neighbourhood ; Mrs. Hamley's health the talk of 
the place, the topic of the hour. To go off in a fit 
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of rage because her niece had forged his name to a 
cheque was by no means the kind of exit he had 
at heart for his aged htdy-wife ; wherefore he said 
ugain '' That cursed girl I '' and Dora was too much 
scared to put in a word of conciliation. Then he 
looked at Dora and almost whisi>ered, his voice was 
HO soft ; '' Oh, you best and dearest ! what should we 
do without you ! " 

'' Dear thing ! '' was Dora's oft-repeated formula 
as she leant over Mrs. Hanxley crying. 

" Don't cry, Dora/' said Mr. Hamley ; but he 
himself was moTed. He had feit deeply the whole 
afiair, and hated the part he feit eompelled to 
play ; but he was curiously torn between anger 
and pity, and scarcely seemed to know his own mind 
somehow. " She is not worth one of those pretty 
tcars of yours ; you are too good to pity her, and 
yet — heaven forgive me for my weakness 1 — ^I am 
sorry for her too/' he continued, tuming away his 
bead. '^She is a fine young woman, if a trifle 
rough ; and I cannot think how she came to do such 
a dirty trick, or who could have put her up to it." 

'' It is all a mystery, and we might as well give 
it up — it will never be found out/' lisped Dora 
sobbing, as Bignold came hurrying in to attend to 
hor fuinting mistress. 
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npHIS tlien was where her love for Dora, and her 
loyalty to her promiBe^ had landed Patricia — 
into aetual if innocent complicity with a crime ; 
and with the accusation of having committed that 
crime herself fully justified by appearances. As 
she sat in her own room, moumfully trying to 
understand something of the position in which she 
found herself, but only more and more bewildered 
by the contradictions of life and teaching, the old 
question forced itself once more before her : what 
was right P She had lived but a few years in this 
world as yet, and of these few, but a little while 
in an artificial atate of «odety, yet she liad seen 
enough to know that society and elementary 
morality are at war together, and that conventional 
virtue is not the virtue of the law, nor the prophets, 
nor yet of Christ. She had been taught to revere 
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truth, lojralty, and uprightness; and slie found 
herself disgraced fbr her adherence to her old 
lessons. She saw how Dora had made her place 
soft and warm bjr suppleness, untruth, disloyaliy; 
how she wa« loved and praised through the yery 
sins which she herself had been always tanght to 
hate and shim ; how her faults had prospered with 
her, and how by them she had made herself happy 
and been the cause of happiness to others. She 
knew qiiite well that for her own part she had 
disturbed the quiet ordering of the Hamlejrs' home 
erer since she had come into it ; and that her Tory 
faithfulness to her sense of right had been a sin and 
an annoyance. 

What then was true, what was right, in this 
strange world of ours P Christian practioe P — snrely 
notl at least in the estimation of Ohristian pro- 
fessors. Truth and sincerity P — ^truth and sincerity 
had alienated her aunt's afEection from her from 
the first, and had finished by landing her here. 
Constancy, courage, magnanimity, whatever virtue 
she had leamt in early youth from her uncle — 
whatever had stood foremost in a good man's simple 
code— -she had proved to be all wrong in practice ; 
and if Dora was right and if Aunt Hamley was 
right, wise living for men and women means the 
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practical denial of all the righteous lessons taught 
the young. And why then, she thought per- 
plexedly, are people taught when young things 
which the world will not let them practise when 
grown up? and which if they do practise, they 
get themselves and others into trouble, and are 
blamed all round for folly or for faidt P 

The day wore on with a scarcely conscious passing 
of time. The girl had not moved from the place 
where she had first sat down. All her old life 
passed like a series of pictures before her, and her 
uncle's words came back as the pages of a closed 
book which she was reading again. She seemed to 
almost see him as he had looked and smiled when 
he lived. She seemed to hear his voice calling to 
her so cheerily, " Hi there, my love ! " with the 
wind off the sea blowing through his silver hair 
and freshening the ruddy tinge on his kind face. 
And Gordon too, how vividly he stood out from the 
mists of distance in his young man's strength and 
wholesome beauty, his love, his faithfulness, his 
courage, his high sense of honour, and his ready 
submission to the better law of discipline ! How 
she loved him ! how she feit to stretch out her 
hand to him now in her affliction, as if she could 
have called his spirit to her by the very force of her 
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yeamingf the very need of her love ! True, for all 
these months she had had no word from him ; bat 
she did not doubt him. Her letter had mucarriedy 
or hiB had missed its way. She longed with a 
child's longing for home and mother to hear from 
him, to make sure that he Uved : that he loved her 
if he lived she had no need of ontward assnrance. 
She knew that ; but oh ! if she could bnt hear from 
him, hold his letter in her hands, and read the words 
bis hand had traced, how comforted she would be ! 
Yet nothing of her longing sprang from or was mixed 
with doubt or fear. It wa« only the yeaming of 
love strengthened by loneliness and sorrow. 

Amidst all the grief and dismay, the mental 
perplexity of her state, Patricia had however a 
strange feeling of freedom. Her body was in 
prisotai but her soul feit free. She was a« if 
restored to herself and the past. Banished from 
the life of Abbey Holme, she had gone back to the 
old days at Barsands; yet had gone back with a 
difference. She was no longer the Patricia who 
had Uved like bird in bower, merry, unsuspecting, 
fearless, and ignorant. She had tasted of the bitter 
fruit of knowledge since those young days of hers, 
and no one who has once done that can re-inhabit 
the old self. Nevertheless she was free; and 
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gradually, as has been said, lier mind warped away 
from the tangled Bpecnlations of her first mood to 
the lov^ed images, the sweet remembranoes of her 
uncle and Gordon, and her childhood's happy life 
by the dear old rugged Comish coast. 

So time passed and the hours crept on, but no one 
came to disturb her. She did not herself know how 
the day vras passing till the eyening began to fall ; and 
then, as she had had no food, she began to get hungry. 
Hitherto the kind of trance in which she had been 
had stopped all physical consciousness. Now how- 
erer, she came back to herself and reality, to find 
herself not at Barsands with her nnele and Gprdon, 
but sitting by the window of her own room at 
Abbey Holme, with her arms and hands numbed by 
being so long clasped in each other as they rested 
on the window-sill, and her neck and forehead stiff 
from the long lying of her head on them — ^to find 
herself, not the loved of old and young, but deserted 
and in disgrace, a prisoner on parole and a presumed 
forger. 

Aunt Hamley it was who had ordained this 
penance of the senses. She thought it might have 
a salutary effect on the proud, rebeUious spirit ; and 
she calculated on her girlish fear when Patricia 
should find herself deserted by the whole family. 
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and left as if she was no longer one of them. 
Perliaps tliat would bring her to her right mind, 
she thoughty and induce her to confess. Had any 
one suggested to the properly-intentioned lady 
that she was simply torturing her niece, she would 
have denied the aocnsation indignantly. Torture 
meant the thumb-screw or the bootikins, the rack or 
the whèel, not merely trying to break down the 
spirit of a naughty girl by fasting and desertion. 

On his side Mr, Hamley would have sent her 
food, and would have even added a generous glass 
of wine to help her to bear her disagreeable position 
better. There was a certain hospitable open- 
handedness about the man which would have 
prevented his adding hunger to his punishment 
of a delinquent, especially if a pretty girl; but 
Mrs. Hamley was a woman, and small indignities 
come easier by nature to a woman than to a man — 
adding pin-pricks to sabre-cut not being out of the 
feminine line, speaking by majorities. 

Patricia, wakened up to herself and her sense of 
discomfort, nevertheless stayed loyally where she 
was. True ; she was cold and hungry. She had no 
light, no food ; but if she had been left to starre, 
she would have starved rather than have disobeyed 
her aimt's command and yentured into the forbidden 
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quarter of the house. So the hours passed and 
the evening stole on into night. The stars came 
out and the moon rosé up. She knew that by the 
reflection on the blank white wall which was her 
sole window prospect. Then she heard the softly» 
falling bolts and bars ; the sharp doublé bell sum- 
moning the servants to prayers — "and forgiye us 
our trespasses as we forgiye them that trespass 
against us/' one of the clauses ; with perhaps St. 
Paui's chapter on charity for the reading^ or the 
story of Ananias and Sapphira. After which she 
heard the rustling of her aunt's rich black silk 
sweeping majestically through the passage and past 
her own disgraced door, and Mr. Hamley's lordly 
step striding after it. And by this she knew that 
the Abbey Holme household had gone to bed, and 
that she should see none of them for this night — 
the servants had eyidently been told not to go to 
her room — and that Doratoo had gone to rest peace- 
Ailly like the ethers ; Dora, quiet^ amiable, sympa- 
thetic, a little moumM perhaps to suit the sombre 
mood of the moment, but making the life and charm 
of the evening as usual, blessing and blessed, and 
secretly rejoicing in her escape from a disagreeable 
position at the price of her friend's ruin and on the 
calculation of her devotion. 
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And at this tbouglit it seemed to Patricia as if 
slie shoiild die of shame and heartbreak. It seemed 
to her so infinitcly shocking that Dora shonld hare 
done this wickcd thing. The one she had so ten- 
derly loyed, had worshipped with all her girlish 
poirer of admiration as excelling in womanly loveli- 
ness and grace, to hare proved herself this treacherous 
Delilah ! Had it been an accident^ a chance thing 
the real issues of which had been unknown to Dora 
as to herself, she would have bome the burden of it 
better ; but it was the plot, the premeditated cruelty 
and treachery that seemed to her so frightfiü, so 
inconceiyably hideous ! It was not for herself she 
was breaking her heart ; it was for the destruction 
of her ideal, the death of her love. 

After all this was the tragedy, not her own 
disaster. Time would repair that; and even if it 
did not — she was innocent, and no appearances could 
alter that blessed fact. But time would not restore 
whathadfallen into dust to-day. The graciousness, 
the love, the beauty, and all that grew out of these 
in her own heart — all had gone into ruin together ! 
No wonder she feit as if her heart would break. It 
was a wreek more pitiful than the wreek of the 
Mermaid — a death as real as and almost more sad 
than the death of her uncle I 
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Presently the door of her room softly opened and 
Dora came stealing in. She had eoaxed Bignold to 
bring up some food for the poor prisoner ; which the 
.maid, knowing only that Patricia was in disgrace 
and thinking it '' an awfiil shame that she should 
be left to starve like this," was glad enough to do. 
So Dora stole into her room wrapped as usual in her 
soft luxnrious ftirs and cashmeres, with her golden 
hair loose on her shoulders^ and her small hands 
holding a tray laden with good things ; a very fair 
enchanting picture, but one which had no more 
fascination for Patricia. 

Patricia shook back her falliug hair, cleared her 
dreamy eyes, and rosé to her feet. She feit more 
humiliated to be visited thus by Dora as her good 
angel than at any other circnmstance of this dread- 
fol day. 

" Oh, dear, dear child ! how sorry I am for you 
and for everything ! How cold you must be, and 
how hungry ! " began Dora, setting down the tray 
and gliding up to Patricia who was standing by 
the dressing-table. " See dear, I have brought you 
something to eat ; why, you must be half-starved ! " 

" I will not eat it,'' said Patricia, tuming aside 
her head and putting off Dora's hands which she 
had clasped round her arm. 
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" Not eat, Patricia ! — ^why not P You have liad 
nothing all day ! Are you going to starre yourself 
todeathP'' 

'' I am my aunt's prisoner ; I will not eat, nor go 
out of my room till she allows me to do so/' said 
Patricia. '* And, Dora, I do not want you to eome 
and see me/' she added. ^'You eome secretly, 
against aunt's wishes ; and I have done with secrets 
now, once and for all/' 

" You are cruel ! " said Dora beginning to cry. 

They were not sham tears — she was really very 
sorry for the pass to which things had eome ; but 
what could she do P Patricia would not be küled ; 
after a Httle while she would be taken into favour 
again — as much favour as she could ever receive at 
Abbey Holme— and all would be forgotten and 
forgiven. And she, Dora, would do her best to put 
her well before the authorities, and to give a fine- 
sounding name to her delinquency. But if she 
were to teil the truth, what would be the result P 
Simply ruin! Wise little Dora reflected that 
Patricia's temporary discomfort was to be preferred 
to her own everlasting destruction ; and if the girl 
would only be amenable to reason, and like any 
other sensible creature, her term of trial would be 
shortened and its bittemess sweetened; and she 
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might — who knows ?— come out as a heroine when 
all was over. 

But Patricia was not like any other sensible 
creature, She had her own Spartan code which 
was quite opposed to Dora's favourite worldly wis- 
dom, and she chose to stand . by it, hard as it was, 
rather than be guided into her former Mend's softer 
ways. 

" I am not cruel, Dora ; but I understand you 
now — ^I never did before to-day," she answered; 
and by the dim light of the little chamber-lamp that 
Dora had brought in she looked almost heroic in 
her power and sorrow, her steadfastness and her 
stemness — like a maid of another race and time. 

" You are doing me injustice," said Dora, feebly 
fencing with her rebuke. 

" Can I ? " asked Patricia, " After you have led 
me into a crime by my love for you, by my sympathy 
with your difficulties, and by your own felsehood, 
Dora — led me into a crime and left me to such 
disgrace as this— can I be unjust to you? What 
can I think of you P and what may I not call you ! " 

" Hush, Patricia ! you frighten me ! " said Dora 
cowering. 

" Let your own conscience frighten you, not me ; 
if only it could frighten you into doing the right ! " 

VOL. III. D 
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said Patricia. " How can you live in such a gtate 
as you must be in t That is the wonder to me t " 

" You are mad, Patricia ! how can I act dif- 
ferently P " cried Dora. " Do you want me to be 
ruined P '' 

" No, I want you to be saved — to save yourself 
out of this sea of deception into which you have got. 
You are being shipwrecked in it^ Dora, for time and 
etemity I '* 

" I dare not teil ! '^ she said ; and then the 
coward fear that always possessed her oame upper- 
most, and she gasped out piteously ; '^ Are you going 
to betray me, Patricia P You had better kill me ! '' 

Patricia looked at her with a steadfast, sorrowful, 
and yet half-scomful pity. 

"Can you ask meP" she said. "Do you not 
know me better than that, Dora P If I were left 
here to die by inches you need not be afraid of me/' 

Dora flung herself against her bosom, and threw 
her arms round her. " You are so good and brave I ^* 
she said, sobbing passionately. 

But Patricia put her away with resolute quiet 
strength. 

" Don't, Dora I I cannot bear it ! I would rather 
you did not thank me, please ; it is too shocking to 
me," she said in broken sentences. 
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She could bear lier own humiliation better than 
Dora's — ^her own woimd better than her former 
friend^s craven cowardice. 

" Oh, how you hate me 1 " said Dora half pet- 
tishly, half pathetically. 

Patricia did not answer. She feit the falseness of 
this attempt at softening her, and let it pass. The 
two girls had changed places. It was the adorer 
who was now the judge, the adored who be- 
sought. 

" Now, Dora, go ; I do not want to see any one, to 
have anything done for me tül my aunt orders it," 
said Patricia. " I teil you I have washed my hands 
of all secrets for ever ; and if you come in to see me 
again, though you do it in kindness, I shall teil my 
aunt. What I know I wiU keep sacred to the last, 
but nothing more — ^nothing new.'* 

" I beKeve you are mad ! ^^ said Dora, rather 
angrily for aU her gratitude and shame and late 
emotion. 

It was a new experience to her to be repulsed, 
and she did not like it. 

"Yes, I am beginning to think that truth and 
loyalty are looked on as little better than madness 
by you all here,*' said Patricia ; " but it is a madness 
I choose rather than the contrary. So good night : 
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thaiik you for your good intentions ; but I wiU have 
nothing." 

"And I am to carry this ridiculous tray back 
again ; and it so heavy, and hurts my hands ! '* 
said Dora with a helpless look. 

" I am sorry I cannot carry it for you, Dora — it 
is heavy for your little hands," said Patricia sympa- 
thetically and in her natural voice and manner. 

" I can get round her in time ! " thought Dora 
smiling to herself. 

But she calculated on insufficiënt data. That 
something which when it once breaks is irreparable, 
had snapped in Patricia's heart ; and her love had 
died, and was buried in the same grave as her belief 
and her respect. 

So Dora, making a sorrowful face, took back her 
burden of good food ; leaving her door ajar to catch 
Bignold on her exit from her mistress, to teil her 
to try her power with Patricia and make her eat 
something. 

But Bignold failed as entirely as herself; though 
the maid did what the friend had not done — ^made 
the prisoncr cry like a child. She was brave and 
streng and steadfast, but she was only a girl yet . 
only nineteen ; and the day had tired her terribly ; 
and most of all Dora and this last scène had shaken 
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her very soul. And then she was desperately 
hungry, poor child ; and feeling a little faint and 
sick for want of food. But she held to her word 
" Not until aunt allows it ;" and Bignold determined 
to face her mistress's displeasure to-morrow, should 
this cruelty continue another twelve hours, and teil 
her how she had herself tried to induce Miss Kem- 
ball to eat something, and how, though she was half- 
hungered and owned to it, she would have nothing 
tiU her dear aunt sent it. 

" And if that doesn't touch the old witch nothing 
will ! " thought Bipiold indignantly. 

For though Patricia was no great favourite wïth 
her — she was too little "the lady " according to the 
definition of the lady's-maid to be thoroughly liked — 
yet she was a nice-spoken young person in her way, 
and at all events a woman. 

Bignold had her humanities lying like diamonds 
in quartz among her professional crotchets ; and just 
now she thought her mistress the bigger sinner of 
the two, whatever Miss Kemball's offence had been. 
To treat a poor motherless creature in this way — 
Bignold held it heathenish; and scoffed at the 
family prayers as possessing any power of good for 
hearts or lives. 

" Better act like a Christian and leave the 
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prayers and the Bible alone, than bother them all, 
night and moming, as the old lady did, and behave 
worse than a heathen the day through/' said Big- 
nold to the housekeeper. 

She was an impenitent kind of person; one of 
those who respect good morals bat make no account 
of spirituality. She despised the religion which is 
made up of strictness in the matter of pious 
obsenrances, flanked by an unlimited accompaniment 
of bad temper and imcharitable feeling ; and often 
used to say that she would rather folks did what 
was right, though they had no "gifts," than talked 
beautiM and did what was wrong. 



CHAPTER IIL 

THE OFFEB OP FOBGIVENESS. 

TZNOWING nothing of the pitiM litfcle domestic 
drama, as Mr. Hamley called it, wliich had just 
been enacted at Abbey Hohue and which was even 
now going on, Lord Merrian rode up to the house 
as usual one day during the term of Patricia's 
home arrest — ^lengthening now into three weeks. 
He had been absent £rom home for nearly a fort- 
night ; on a yisit to some Mends of his own con- 
yentional rank and standing; where he had seen 
among other charming people a bevy of pretty 
girls of snitable degree — Ladies Maud and Victoria, 
Ethel and Ada, girls of good style, well-bred, aristo- 
cratie, and of finished training. 

But somehow he had not enjoyed himself as of 
old. At one time he would have been supremely 
happy in these circumstances. They woidd have 
just suited him. He would have talked his fluent 
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Young England radicalism, wliile conscious in every 
fibre of bis exalted position^ liis'lionourable title, bis 
glittering prospects, as also of tbe patemal earls and 
dukes of bis fair audience ; and be would bave 
lamented tbe sorrows of tbe poor and tbe inequality 
of society witb a patbetic intonation in bis sweet 
voice, wbile wearing tbe best fitting coat Poole eould 
turn out^ and witb tbe most exquisite little bouquet 
of cboice exotics in bis button-bole to be bad &om 
tbe stove-bouses. He would bave spoken eloquently 
of tbe need for some grand crusade against tbe balf- 
beartedness of tbe age, and bow be longed to see 
some stirring protest made against our babits of 
demoraKzing luxury, our damning love of pleasure, 
witb our poorer bretbren belpless and degraded at 
our gates ; and tben be would bave gone to tbe opera 
and giren bis guinea for bis stall as a young noble- 
man sbould, and may be^ be woidd bave calcidated 
bis distance to a nicety, and taken bis bansom cab 
tbe "long mile" wbicb means no extra fare. All 
tbis was of tbe nature of tbe man ; a nature of kindly 
tbougbts and a lack of eamest resolves ; witb good 
inteUectual abilities apt to exbale tbemselves in 
words, and tbe fatal mistake of accepting emotional 
tbougbt for purposeful endeavour. 

And tbe young ladies— tbe better gifted among 
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them at least — would have listened to him sym- 
pathetically : and some of them, to whom his fine 
eyes and distinguished air counted for virtues, 
would have thought him a consecrated leader of 
men and one of the future saviours of society. 
They would not have foreseen him as he would 
become in a few years' time, a contented, easy-going 
father of a family, who had sown his wild oats 
betimes — ^and those wild oats of principles only, 
not vices; a portly, good-natured kind of man, 
thinking the world a jolly kind of place after all 
for one who had kept his digestion in order and 
his banker's book well in hand ; and as firmly 
convinced as Mr. Hamley himself, that those 
were successful who ought to win, and that when 
men fail it is because they have not the stuff 
in them to succeed; an hereditary legislator who 
would look back to his enthusiasm for freedom as a 
craze honourable to his heart but young, very 
young ; and who when the time came for radical 
reforms in Parliament would shelter himself be- 
hind constitutional policy and the difficulties 
of statesmanship, for the one part — when the 
rights of labour were urged by those who laboured 
on his own land, would put forward his steward 
and his agent, for the other; who would be 
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ever and always the Spenlow of good intentions 
who woiild, but for tliat ubiquitous and immov- 
able Jorkins who woidd not. Alas ! tbat so 
many bright flames sboidd bum down into sucli 
fat darkness as this I that prosperity sbould prove 
such a benmnbing Circe, and that maturity shotdd 
so often drop the beroic parable of youtb I 

As it was however, this yisit of his, though he 
was sorrounded by nioe girls of his own caste 
and made much of as the future Earl of Dovedale, 
did not please Lord Merrian. He found himself 
incessantly comparing his pretty but colourless 
audience with the girl whose enthusiasm stirred his 
own so powerfully, whose sense of truth and whole- 
ness of nature seemed made to be the spur of his 
weaker and more lagging sotd. He had got into 
the habit of thinking of Patricia as his Egeria. 
He once spoke of her to Lady Maud as his Egeria ; 
and when Lady Maud asked " Who is Egeria P*' he 
laughed and said, " Was P a nymph ; '* and would give 
no farther explanation. 

He was really and honestly in love with her ; and 
it was with the best part of him that he loved her. 
He feit that clearly enough ; and as he had at last 
won the consent of his fiarther^ and of his mother the 
countess too^ after a longer struggle— should Mr. 
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Hamley giNQ the dower for which they stipulated — 
he had only to be quite sure of Iiimself to take the 
final plunge. 

This yisit to the Duke of Barton fixed his conyic- 
tions. He was in love with Patricia Kemball ; no 
one else delighted him, no one else appealed to him 
as did she. He woidd make her the offer of his 
hand and his life, and he did not anticipate that he 
should be refiised. But before speaking to her he 
would address himself to Mrs. Hamley. Lord Merrian 
was a gentleman emphatically, from head to heel ; 
and moreover he was so snre of his game he could 
afford to deliberate and to do things in good style. 

It was then with more than the intention of 
paying an ordinary moming call that he rode up to 
Abbey Holme to-day ; and with more than ordinary 
exultation that he saw himself once more in the 
gorgeons crimson and gold drawing-room of the 
prosperous owner. 

Mrs. Hamley and Miss Drummond were. alone. 
Lord Merrian's eyes looked round in vain for his 
Egeria: only the tall, thin, pinched, but perfectly 
lady-like figure of Mrs. Hamley and the gracious 
presence of pretty Dora met him ; but the clear eyes 
and noble hearing of the woman he loved were not 
to be seen. 
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Ile gpoke a few words to Mrs. Hamley^ and ëhe 
was couscious at the first glance, the first sound of 
his voice, that something more than usual animated 
him to^day, and that his visit was not merely one of 
ceremony. He looked half-embarrassed and half- 
important ; and there was a wistful expression about 
his eyos that seemed to presage confession and 
emotion. Ile was almost tender in his manner to 
her : had not she too something of his darling to 
glorify herP — and he seemed to forget that Dora 
Drummond was a young woman, and a pretty one, 
to whom he had once paid marked attention, in 
the general family benevolence with which he 
classed her as part of Patricia, as he had classed 
Mrs. Ilamley. 

Was it really true that the grand coup for which 
she would have giren a handful of her best remain- 
ing days was on the point of accomplishment ? 
thought Mrs. Hamley. Should she live to see her 
niece Lady Merrian, future Countess of Dovedale, 
and the mistress of the Quest ? How trivial this 
hist little misdemeanour of hers had suddenly 
become I A child's credtdous complicity : a child^s 
mistaken loyaltyl She had been punished as a 
child, but she should be forgiven as a woman. My 
Lady Merrian might do worse things than present 
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a forged cheque and refuse to teil for whom, and yet 
be forgiven ! 

Presently Lord Merrian asked for Miss Kemball, 
idtli a delicate but delicious lingering on the name 
that was like the softest mu&ic to the ears of Mrs. 
Hamley. 

Her pale and peevish face looked up with almost 
a light on it as she answered : '' I am sorry to say 
the dear girl is not very well, and keeping her room 
at present/' 

** Nothing serieus?" asked Lord Merrian anxiously. 

" No, nothing serioUs, thank God ! — only a cold. 
Girls/' with a ghastly smile, "are always taking 
cold/' 

" I hope it is nothing worse," said Lord Merrian 
uneasily. " She is too precieus to all of us to be 
Buffered to fall ill," he added. 

" You are very kind, Lord Merrian," Mrs. 
Hamley answered with a little inclination of her 
head ; and Dora, knowing that her best. policy 
now was self-effacement, quietly leffc the room; 
and in so doing took credit to herself on Patri- 
cia's side, and held herself to have all but atoned 
for the misdeed which had borue such terrible 
fruit. 

And when she had gone Lord Merrian opened 
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his case, and formally proposed for Fatricia Kem- 
ball's hand through her guardian and next of kin, 
Mrs. Hamley. 

To which Mrs. Hamleji carefuUy concealing her 
exultation, gaye her aasent with a certain womanly 
dignity that struck the young lover as ^' excellent 
form/' and promised to convey the news to Fatricia, 
who would doubtless be well enough to see him 
personally to-morrow, when he proposed that he 
should call again. It was all done with good 
breeding and good taste ; and Mrs. Hamley^s share 
in the transaction showed the &ct that the brewer's 
wife was by no means objectionable, if the brewer 
himself was. Lord Merrian called himself a Liberali 
but he was glad that Patricia — his Fatricia — ^had 
her aunt's blood and not her annt's husband's in her 
Teins, and that she, not he, wonld be his relative by 
marriage* 

The momentous yisit then passed off with brilliant 
bnt sabdued successi and Lord Merrian rode home 
s'atisfied if disappointed. Like all weak- willed men, 
he feit happy now that he had irrevocably committed 
himself, now that his will had, as it were, the sup- 
port of external circumstances ; but he was des» 
perately sorry he had not seen Fatricia. He longed 
to see her great grey eyes look into his with their 
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candid love, half frank half shy, and to hear her 
eamest innocent confession, " Yes, I love you/' He 
had been so much occupied with making up his own 
mind he never reflected that perhaps he might have 
missed his way — ^that perhaps she had only the 
sister's love for him which would neither satisfy him 
nor impel her. It had been his own difficidties 
with which he had struggled— his difficulties of 
self-certainty and diversity of social position ; but he 
never doubted that his path with her wonld be smooth 
enongh when he had absolutely defined it and made 
sore of his own intentions. Handsome young 
English noblemen scarcely look for obstacles when 
they condescend to women of an inferior grade. 
The redundancy of which we hear so much would 
alone be sufficiënt to give them confidence; and 
where the old, the unpersonable, and the médiocre 
can choose very much as they like, the young, the 
well-looking, and the highly-placed may surely 
think themselves secure. Add to this, the respect 
for rank ingrained in the English character and so 
ingrained as to be accounted a virtue, and Lord 
Merrian may stand acquitted of all charge of fop- 
{Hshness if he believed in his success, and took 
counsel of his love rather than of doubt. 

So he rode home disappointed but happy ; and while 
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lamenting the trial of his patience^ and that long 
delay of twenty-four hours before he miglit hear the 
dear assurance his whole soul was desiring, he was all 
aglow with tho anticipation of his delight when he 
should have secured it. IIow tenderly he would love 
her when he should have gained her, he thought ! 
What a life of happiness, of mental help, they would 
have together ! It would be no sickly honoymoon of 
vulgar endearments ; it should be a life worthy of a 
man and woman who had higher objects than these 
of sensuous pleasure — of a ' man and woman who 
would give the world an example of noble living 
and of moral thoroughness. She should be his Egeria 
and she woidd make of him her Numa — ^prophet, 
king, and leader of men ! Sweet thought s ; bright 
visions : and the reality that stood like the angel in 
the way, with drawn sword barring the gates of 
that £air Eden ! 

Just now the reality was boing transacted with a 
distinctness that left no margin for mistakes ; and 
in a manner who could have foreseen ? thought Mr. 
Hamley, watching Patricia curiously as a kind of 
ImuH natur(B, if indeed she was not one of those only 
too common whom science and the world call mad. 
After Lord Merrian's visit was brought to an end, 
9. Hamley sent for Mr. Hamley and dear Dora ; 
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td'both of whom slie detailed what had passed: 
namely, that Lord Merrian had made a formal pro- 
posal for Patricia's hand, and that she had granted 
him permission to ask the girl herself to-morrow. 

" I did right, Mr. Hamley ?" she then asked with 
unwonted meekness. 

It pleased her at this suprème moment of success 
to affect womanly submission and wifely inferiority ; 
it gave a zest to her triumph, and was the pleasant 
burden of her golden crown. 

" Yes ; you did right, Lady," was Mr. Hamley's 
reply, made pompously but with condescensión. 

He had caught her lead and foliowed it. 

" And now, I presume, this poor misguided child 
may be forgiven?" said Mrs. Hamley. "She has 
been punished sufficiently for her offence ; not too 
severely, considering its magnitude, but sufficiently. 
What do you say Mr. Hamley ? " 

" Certainly Lady, certainly ; let her be forgiven," 
said Mr. Hamley. " It would hardly do to keep my 
Lady Merrian confined to her own room like a 
naughty child. My Lady Merrian ! " he added, 
rolling the words like a delicate morsel under his 
tongue. " My wife's niece, my Lady Merrian — 
the fiiture Countess of Dovedale 1 " 

How he blessed Frovidence and the old admiral's 
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wiry eonistitation that 3Ir8. Hamley had been 
graciously plea«ed to lire until bow ! Once let thiii 
marriage be eelebrated, and the poor conjugal moth, 
having then' indeed completed her nutoon^ might 
fold her wings and leaye her work for the kindly 
hatching of time and good chanees* 

^^ 60 to her, Dora/' «aid Mrs* Hamlejr. 

And Dora, obedient, rosé. 

'' We must not forget oor Dora thoogh^ in our 
pleasure at this great soecess, this proadei$t moment 
of our liyes, as I call it^'^ said Mr. Hamley looking 
at his couón with a strange expression on his £ice. 
" She is alwajs our first, hey Lady V^ 

** Come here, ehild/' said Mrs. Hamlejr ; and poor 
Dora, with tears of jealous disappointment in her 
eyes — they looked beautiful^ and like tears of sym- 
pathy — ^knelt down by her cousin^s wife. 

Mrs. Ilamley put her arms round her bended 
neck and drew her pretty head to her bosom. She 
smoothed the golden hair, and her lean hand lingercd 
loTingly on the fiiir round &ce, while she gazed at 
her with matemal tendemess. Then she kissed her 
with what was lor her a passionate affiection. 

'^ I am glad of this good fortune for Patricia/' 

1-. ^^t;^ j^ ^ mored voice. "It is very natural; 

own flesh and Uood, my brother's child, 
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and she lias no one in the world to look to but 
myself ; and I may not last long ; but she can neyer 
be to me what you are, my little girl — ^never take 
the daughter's place that you have filled from the 
beginning. God bless you, my Dora ! the light of 
my life, and dearer to me than even my own ! No, 
we can never forget our Dora even on this or any 
other day of triumph. And, please God, we shall 
see such a day some time for her.'' 

'' Amen/' said Mr. Hamley ; with the unspokei 
proyiso, " I, but not you." 

Patricia had now been nearly three weeks imder 
home arrest, and for all this time had seeu no one 
but the housemaid who came to arrange her room. 
Dora had not appeared again ; and as Mrs. Hamley 
had ordered a scanty kind of breakfast to be taken 
to her the next moming, Bignold's advocacy had 
not been needed; so, wisely enough, the maid had 
forbome to intermeddle in a matter where help was 
not needed, and whence she would be sure to bring 
away but burnt fingers for her pains. The solitude 
and confinement, the insufficiënt food, and the 
sorrowful thoughts that had possessed her for all 
this time, had told on Patricia's appearance ; and 
there would be small difficulty in convincing Lord 
Merrian to-morrow that she had been, and indeed 
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was Btill ill. Looking at her through the lustre of 
her coming honours Mrs. Ilamley was shocked and 
startled to soe how ill ; and more than all she was 
startled to see how imutterably sad she looked. 
Was this indeed I^atricia, that bright, spontaneous, 
fearlcM girl who had come into their quiet life like 
a whirlwind ; whose rery grief for her beloyed uncle 
had boen unable to subdue her young energies, and 
whose breezy activities had reduced the subdued^ 
staid household to general despair P Not that there 
was anything drooping or crayen about her even 
now. lier head was carried as straight, her slender 
figure was as upright, as before ; but all colour had 
faded from her hoUow cheeks ; her eyes were patheti- 
cally large and lustrous, and there were dark rings 
round them that made Mrs. Ilamley's heart ache. 
Her hands too, which had once been so large and 
strong, were fine now and slender ; and the black 
dress, which had been cut for the best advantage of 
her figure, hung in loose folds and creases about her 
waiHt and shoulders. 

A pang of self-reproach seized Mrs. Ilamley. 
Had she overstepped her dutyP Had she done 
really what she ought by this unprotected girl F 
Could she meet her brothers as a faithful sister should, 
and pointing back beyond the graye io thecharge that 
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had been assigned her, clfdm from them, and God, 
approbation of her work P Still, it would not do to 
give in. The corse of spiritual pride clung like a 
weed round the woman's soul. No, it would not do 
to give in, or to confess by word, deed, or look, that 
she had been wrong or over hasty. 

Not rising &om her chair, she held out her hand 
as Patricia, foUowing Dora, came silently but steadily 
forward, Patricia went up to her and put her hand 
in hers. Something in her throat choked her voice 
80 that she could not speak, and even Mrs. Hamley 
found it difficult to say ; " Good moming, Patricia." 

" Good moming, young lady. I hope I see you 
in the enjo]rment of good health, though I cannot 
say you look it," was Mr. Hamley's salutation, made 
with many flourishes of his hands and some plimges 
of his well-developed limbs. 

But he meant it good-naturedly, and so Patricia 
took it. It made /i little diversion too, and a healthy 
one. Sentiment and Mr. Hamley did not go to- 
gether quite harmoniously. 

" Good moming, Mr. Hamley," she said natnrally ; 
and looked at her aunt, inclnding her. 

" Take a chair, Patricia, and sit down qnietly," 
said Mrs. Hamley. " I have sent for you to have 
some grave talk with you." 
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Patricia took a chair and sat down. 

IIow large the room looked, she thought, and 
how hright and fuU of gold and colour I The 
mirrorB and the gilding and the npholsterer's 
magnificence all through quite oppressed her. She 
would have preferred a fisherman's hnt or the 
poorcBt den of a cottage at this moment to all this 
sbowy glitter. Since her banishment up-stairs the 
present had become dark to her, and she had liyed 
HO much in her memories that Barsands and the 
cottage had become almost more real to her than 
Abbey Holme ; and this grandeur and excess quite 
pained and dazzled her eyesight. Nevertheless» she 
mi down qmetly, and looked at her aimt, forcing 
her attention which was loose and a little wander- 
ing. 

^^ I have had a most unhappy week, Patricia/' 
})egan Aunt Handey clearing her throat. '' I may 
say indeed that we haye all had a most unhappy 
week ; and I suppose yours has not been much 
better ? " 

'* No, I have been very very miserable," said 
Patricia «mply. 

" Are you prepared to do what you ought to have 
done at the first ? *' asked Mrs. Hamley. 

'* Do you mean teil for whom I took the cheque, 
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aunt?" said Patricia after a pause^ during whieh 
she seamed to be searching back in her memory. 
" No ! " shaking her head. 

Her aunt frowned. 

" Come now, Lady," said Mr. Hamley, seemg that 
Bhe had begon on the wrong tack, " shall we not 
let bygones be bygones, and no more said about it P 
Lét us suppose that your niece has some reason for 
her obstinacy. It will do us no harm if we suppose 
that she has some good reason — some what I calL 
valid excuse ; and, believing this, let us shake hands 
all round. There are times and seasons for every- 
thing ; and the time of forgiveness has come now. 
Amiright?'' 

" You are kind, Mr. Hamley ; you always are," 
said his wife. " Well, Patricia, we will dö as your 
uncle has suggested— offer you our forgiveness." 

"Thank you, aunt; thank, you Mr. Hamley," 
said Patricia liftmg her eyes. 

She did not smile. She took their grace with a 
certain serieus simplicity that was grand in its 
own way. Even at this moment, when she should 
have been penetrated with the sinner's contrite 
gratitude,- she bore herself as an innocent person, 
and expressed neither pleasure nor sharae, neither 
gratitude nor contrition. 
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^*I confesfl/' said Mrs. Haxnley a little tartly, 
** that I am mainly induced to do this througli a 
matter that lias occurred to-day/' 

Fatricia gaye a quick glance at Dora. Had the 
truth como out P No; dear Dora was bonding oyer 
her modem point with her uBual placid amiability. 
Whateyer it was that had happened, it surely had 
not touched her; and Patriciai checking a sigh, 
tumed back to gaze at her aunt again. 

** Lord Merrian has been here/' said Aunt Hamley ; 
and then she stopped and watched her niece. 

'* Yes aunt/' said Patricia unconcemedly. 

She liked Lord Merrian very well, but she was 
too far down in the depths at this moment to be 
lifted out of them by the simple intimation of his 
having called. 

** And he has done you the honour/' said Mrs. 
Hamley slowly^ "of demanding your hand from 
me. 

'* Demanding my hand P '' repeated Patricia, who 
at the first moment did not catch the drift of the 
phrase. ** Does that mean/' she then said suddenly, 
" that he wants to marry me P '' 

Mrs. Hamley was a little disconcerted at this 
abrupt method of inquiry ; but Mr. Hamley^ dis- 
posed to see in a &yourable light all pertaining to 
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the young person by whom he was to be related to 
the family of the Dovedales, rubbed hia hands and 
thought this simplicity delicious. It was so like 
Patricia ; and so far better than humbugging about 
the bush to go straight ahead and hit the right naü 
home ! 

"Yes, it means that Lord Merrian wishes to 
marry you/' said Mrs. Hamley firmly. 

" But I do not wish to marry him," said Patricia 
qnite qnietly. "I like Lord Merrian very much 
indeed, but I do not want to marry him/' 

Mrs. Hamley raised herself up in her chair and 
looked at her niece. She looked at her puriously, 
as if she "was somethlng odd and wild and strange ; 
and also as if she doubted her senses somehow. Mr. 
Hamley 's joeund smile became a trifle fixed and 
ghastly ; and Dora laid aside her work, and looked 
at Mrs. Hamley with sympathetic astonishment. 

"You do not want to marry Lord Merrian?" 
slowly repeated Mrs. Hamley. 

"No aunt," said Patricia. 

By the faces before her she saw that she had 
again committed one of her usual sins ; but, though 
she was sorry, this was a matter in which she 
must rouse herself and be firm. Like the forged 

w 

cheque, it was an affair of life and death, and in- 
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volved her loyalty to others as well aa her truth to 
herself. 

" Not want to marrjr Lord Merrian P '' repeated 
Mr. Hamley after his wife. 

''No/' said Patricia in a low voice, but dis- 
tinctly. 

'' And why this extraordinary disinclination, may 
I ask P " said Mrs. Hamley with a polite smile. 

'' Becaose I do not lore him^ I suppose/' replied 
Patricia colouring. " I like him very much, verjr 
much indeed ; but I do not love him so as to wish 
to marry him — and," tarning pale, "I do love 
Gordon." 

''This is the second time I have h'eard that 
person's name/' said Mrs. Hamley, still speaking 
with that dangerous smoothness, that deadly polite- 
ness which to those who knew her best was the 
most formidable weapon of her rather large armoiuy . 
" May I be permitted to know who this Mr. Gordon 
isP" 

" Gordon Frere/' answered Patricia. 

"And who and what is Mr. Gordon Frere, 
pray P " 

" Third lieutenant on board the Arroic^*^ answered 
Patricia. 

The name and style were as proud to her mind as 
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those of Visoount Merrian, son of the Earl of Dove- 
dale at the Quest. 

"And are you eDgaged to this very promising 
young gentleman, this third lieutenant on board the 
Arrow ? " asked Mrs. Hamley. 

" Yes, aunt. Dear uncle, the last night, just 
before he died, engaged us. But we were always 
fond of each other— ever since I can remember," 
she added. 

" Now Patrieia, this childish folly must come to 
an end," said Aunt Hamley^ suddenly changing her 
tone to one of severe determination. " I am your 
guardian and I absolutely refiise my consent. I 
forbid the whole thing. You are not engaged to 
Gordon Frere. Do you understandP I have for- 
bidden it ; and I have the legal as well as the moral 
right to do so. You are no more engaged to him 
than you are to — to whom shall I say P — Mr. Sydney 
Lowe; and I command you to accept Lord Merrian." 

" I am very sorry, aunt, to be always offending 
you," said Patrieia humbly but firmly ; " but it is 
not my fault if I am. As for saying I am not 
engaged to Gordon, you might as well say that I 
am not alive. While I am alive I must love him, 
and only him ; and I could no more be false to him, 
and marry Lord Merrian, than I could betray any 
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other truBt or break any other promise/' This she 
added in a lower Toice. 

"You hear her, Mr. Hamley!*' cried the poor 
lady, tuming with an appealing gesture to her 
huBband. 

" I hear her certainly, and I see her/' gaid Mr. 
Haniley ; '^ and, hang me, if I can make her out. 
Is she mad, Lady P Have you anything '' — he 
rapped his forehead — " in your family P '* 

"Why do you call me madP'* said Patricia 
speaking earnestly. '< Is keeping my promise being 
madP Is refusing to marry one man when I am 
engaged to another madness P I think I should be 
worse than mad if I acted differently — I should be 
bad/' 

'' And how am I to convey this insult to his lord- 
shipP'' asked Mrs. Hamley. "How — with what 
face — can I teil him that a ridiculous little school- 
girl like yourself has had the audacity to refuse 
such a magnificent proposal P '^ 

'' Lord Merrian would be the first to understand 
me, and to say that I was right," said Patricia 
warmly. '* Do you think that he, good and clever 
and noble-hearted ' as he is, would want a girl to 
marry him who loved another man, and had promised 
to be that other man's wife P '^ 
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" Why need you teil him anything P '* said Mr. 
Hamley. " Take my advice, my dear young lady," 
he went on with his soothing voice, "keep your 
own counsel and we will help you. Do nothing 
but wipe your mouth and say, * I will, my lord,* and 
80 bring all your troubles, and ours for you, to a 
happy conclusion/* 

" No, Mr. Hamley ; you mean well, but I cannot 

« 

do that," said Patrieia. "If I ever see Lord Merrian 
I shall teil him the exact truth ; and I know that he 
will not blame me." 

" And after that what do you propose to your- 
self P " asked Mrs. Hamley sinoothly. 

Patrieia looked at her aunt. 

" I do not know," she said. " I must leave that 
to you. If you like I will leave the house, or I will 
live as you are making me live now, or I can go 
back to Barsands — dear old Barsands! — and live 
there. I don't care what becomes of me," she said 
with a heavy sigh, "till Gordon comes home. And 
then " — a light came into her face as she lifted it up 
and raised her eyes — " it will be all over, and I 
shall be in the sunKght again ! " 

" Now my young lady, hear me," said Mr. Ham- 
ley rising, planting his legs wide apart, and with 
his thumbs in his armholes preparing himself for 
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an addresB. " Whatever happens things cannot con- 
tinue aa they are ; they are too cursedly uncomfort- 
able. I don't like to feel tbat Abbey Holme is 
tumed into a jail, and tbat a fine young woman like 
yonrself is mewed up in ber bedroom like a state 
prisoner. But neitber can I bave a forger, or at 
least tbe associate of a forger, set at loose as one 
may say in my establishment. So you see wbere 
you are-*-in a cleft stick, tmless you get out of it 
by my lord's belp. Marry bim, and you sball bave 
tbe best tum-out tbat bas ever been seen in tbe 
county, and I'U give you as bandsome a fortune as 
if you were my own cbild. Tbere'11 be sometbing 
left for a rainy day and tbis little one bere, after 
tbat ! I can't say fairer tban tbis. But, by George ! 
if you refuse my lord, you may go bang yourself ! 
I'll not turn you out of my bouse — ^you are my 
wife's niece and the admiraUs grand-daugbter ; 
but you'11 understand tbat you stay here only on 
sufferance, aa a kind of genteel pauper, a stray 
dog fed from charity on scraps, a tbing too mean 
and paltry to be kicked out. There, I have said 
my say, and I'll not say IVe made. it too hard.'' 

" Go to your room again, Patricia," said Mrs. 
Hamley severely. "Think of what your uncle 
bas said. He is master bere and I cannot act 
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beyond or against his wishes. Put it clearly before 
you : Lord Merrian and honour, Lord Merrian and 
happiness, or this immodest infatuation — for I can 
call it nothing else — and disgrace. As Lady Mer- 
rian all will be forgotten and forgiven ; as Fatricia 
Xembally with this infamous young man in the 
distance, you are the companion of a forger and 
banished &om my heart and esteem for ever. Now 
go ; think of what we have said^ and pray God to 
turn your stubbom heart, and soften your wilful, 
wieked temper." 

"Dear aunt," said Patricia rising, "I am sorry 
to distress you so much, but I am fixed in this. If 
you kill me for it I cannot say to Lord Merrian that 
I will marry him ; and I would rather be killed 
than prove false to Gordon." 

'^Go; leave the room this instant. I will not 
have Dora's ears poUuted with such immodesty ! " 
cried Aimt Hamley angrily. 

And Patricia once more went back to her prison, 
feeling that surely now the measure of her sufferings 
was complete. 

" Could any one have believed it ! " cried Mr. 
Hamley when she had closed the door and gone. 
" I teil you Lady she is mad." 

" No more mad than yourself Mr. Hamley," said 
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his wife snappishly, " 8he is simply wicked and 
wrong-headed. But bow to teil Lord Merrian when 
he call» to-morrow I do not know ! What sliall I 
»ay P What can I do P '* She rocked herself back- 
wards and forwards in her chair moaning. 

^'Do not sce him at all» dear/' said Dora's soft 
voice. " Let Patricia see him herself/' 

She did not offcen make a suggestion» but this 
was so obvious she could not refrain. 

**True; that is it/' said Mrs. Hamley. "You 
are right, dear ; always n'ght I Yes» she shall have 
it to do herself; but oh, I feel that I could just lie 
down and die for despair I '^ 

^' Hard-mouthed young jade I ** muttered Mr. 
Hamley. " To refuse Lord Merrian ! — ^positively 
to disdain to be made Oountess of Dovedale ! A 
mad-house is the only place for her ; and if I had 
my will she should go there. Maybe she'd find her 
senses thenl To decline to be made Countess of 
DoTcdale I Was there ever such a maniac P And 
all for a third lieutenant in the navy ! Good Lord, 
the world is tuming upside down ! *^ 
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rilHE next day was a warm and tender May-day ; 
a day fiill of hope and sweet presages of a 
lovely fiiture ; a day in joyous accord with the 
gladness and the love that filled the young man's 
heart as he rode quiekly between the blooming 
hedge-rows, and thought how good a thing it was 
to Kve, to love, to be young, and to be loved. No 
shadow of mistrust dimmed the brilliant simshine ; 
no litÜe cloud no bigger than a man's hand foretold 
the coming storm. As he rode through the lanes 
humming to himself énatches of PJEiisir and Cene- 
rentola in a very exuberanee of joy, handsome* 
loving, sure, he looked as if he had conquered once 
for all doubt and sorrow, those old enemies of man, 
and had come into the Eden where he would be. 

The'birds sang greetings £rom the trees as he 
passed, and the skylark overhead poured down its 
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shower of melody like an epithalamium to his honour ; 
the meadows, bright with sun and brilliant with 
flowers, seemed like a royal carpet for his lover's 
feet ; and the crimson twigs of the maple and the 
hawthom looked as if they ran with blood that 
blushed like her fiur face. There was no loying 
simile, no tender conceit that did not flow like music 
through Lord Merrian's brain as he urged his horse 
onward, while his thoughts went like messengers 
before him. His imagination coloured all he saw, 
attuned all he heard ; so that earth and heaven 
seemed to have come together in his soul, making 
both one world ,in which only love and happiness 
existed and where Patricia Kemball was the queen. 

It was the hour and the man ; the suprème mo- 
ment which comes to us all when we have con- 
quered. 

So he rode through the lanes and park and 
avenue, always humming his snatches of song, now 
passionate and now jubilant, till he drew bridle at 
the door of Abbey Holnie. And then he was ushered 
obsequiously into the drawing-room« 

It was imtenanted. Neither Mrs. Hamley nor 
Miss Drummond occupied each her accustomed place, 
and there was no Patricia to meet him with her glad 
shame and bashful love. It chilled him to see 
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himself face to face with emptiness in the place of 
welcome. His nerves were eo liighly strung they 
vibrated to every influence, and this cold unrespon- 
sive room struck the first note of discord. 

Presently the door opened and she came in. He 
went hurriedly forward to meet her, but stopped 
half-way, and his smile and . the sunlight faded out 
of his £^e. There was something about her he could 
not fathom. True, he bad heard she was ill, and 
she looked what he had heard ; but there was more 
than this. There was a depth of sorrow, of strange- 
ness even in her face and manner, that seemed like 
the beginning of a tragedy, the announcement of a 
mystery. The strangeness was due partly to the 
long duration of her home arrest ; so that leaving 
her room, and being free to walk across the hall and 
through the passages, had almost a bewildering effect 
on her, making her scarcely know where she was 
and whether in her old circumstance of union with 
the family or in her new condition of isolation. 
Moreover, she was sorry for what she had to say. 

It was no blushing bride, yeaming if trembling, 
who came up to her expectant lover prepared to 
accept as much blessedness as she bestowed; no 
happy maiden rejoicing in her love and glad that 
the term of doubt was past, if full of sweetest 
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tremors at the unknown certainty for which it 
was exchanged ; but a pale, sad girl in some deep 
trouble come to give the death-blow to his hopes 
and his joy. No ; it was no bride who came up to 
him as he stood shocked and chilled midway between 
the table and the door, with one hand grasping 
nervously the back of a chair, the other half held 
out and half withdrawn. 

At the first glance of her large eyes raised to him 
with such steadfast moumfulness, Lord Merrian 
read his, answer before he made his request. He 
knew his doom, though he would not acknowledge 
it to himself ; but went through the formula pre- 
scribed, and tempted Providence in the old wild way. 

He spoke to her ; but how differently from the 
manner in which he had anticipated as he rode 
along the lanes and pictured her shy face with its 
unspoken confession, which would make his words 
so few but so eloquent ! Now he had something cf 
the feeling with which a man leads a forlom hope — 
a feeling of desperate determination and more resolve 
than belief — ^when he told her how much he loved 
her, and how ardently he desired that she should be 
his wife. 

She listened to him with a downcast air, tender, 
sorrowM, but not responsive. And when he had 
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finislied and had asked her for the one word which 
would be the confirmation of his flickering hope, she 
put her hand into his with a frank kindness that 
was not love, and said, looking into his face : 

" Dear Lord Merrian, I am very, very sorry, but 
I cannot marry you." 

It had taken Lord Merrian some little time and 
thought to be quite sure he loved Patricia Kemball 
well enough to wish to make her his wife. He had 
had many doubts and a severe struggle, not only 
with his parents but also with the more conven- 
tional part of himself ; but now he feit as if he had 
determined on this from the iirst, that she had 
known it from the first, that she had eneouraged 
him, and that consequently her refusal was cruel 
and undeserved. And he feit too, that he must 
break down that refusal at any oost. The prize he 
had doubted whether he should or should not reach 
out his hand to take when it stood as he thought 
within his reach — now that it was denied suddenly 
became the one thing in his world which he would 
devote his life to gain. It is the way with men in 
almost all things ; but chiefly their way with women, 
as the wiser among these last know, and act on. 

" I cannot take that answer," he pleaded ; " I 
will not believe that you mean it/' 
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Hls handsome face looked with a heart-broken 
kind of appeal into hers, and her own heart ached to 
see it. But what conld she do P There could be no 
paltering with truth, no irresolution. She was 
going to make him as unhappy as she herself 
was. She was sorry : Heaven knew how sorry ! 
but she could not help it. She must be firm, for 
his own sake as well as for Gordon's. 

For a moment she did not speak ; and then Lord 
•Merrian poured out on her a flood of passionate 
beseeching and more dangerous pleading. He told 
her hoWy if she married him, she would help him to 
be his best self; how she would bring out all his 
highest nature ; how she would strengthen his 
hands fór good, and give meaning and life to his 
resolves. With her by his side he would live as a 
man with an ideal should live; and the world 
would be all the richer and cleaner for the example 
their lives would afford it — an example rooted in 
her and her only — due to her and her only. He 
besought her to reflect on the power of good which 
she was putting from her ; she, whose enthusiasm 
was for^ good ; whose heart went out to humanity, 
and whose whole soid was filled with the desire to 
make men happier and better. Married to her 
he would devote himself to the sacred cause of 
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humanity and progress : without her he would be 
wrecked— a purposeless drifting wreek of aU that 
makes man noblest. Had this no compelling influ- 
enee with her ? 

He said all this and more ; with scarcely conscious 
craft taking the line of argument that he thought 
would have most weight with her ; lover-like want- 
ing her on any terms so that he might but have her, 
and trusting to himself to make those terms all that 
would best content him in the future. 

His words for a moment dazzled her. To be of 
this great value in life seemed to her such an in- 
finite good ! It woidd be bought by her personal 
sacrifice ; she neither desired to be Lord Merrian's 
wife nor the possessor of a title. She loved Gordon, 
and she was a democrat by nature who could never 
be at home among the aristocracy ; but to do good — 
to be the motive force which impelled a man of 
Lord Merrian's ftiture place and influence to turn 
his energies into the right direction — it was a 
temptation just for a moment, the sophistries natural 
to enthusiastic youth coming into her mind like 
Yoices bidding her to accept this offer as her 
sacrifice of self carried to the gain of the world. 

And then she thought of Gordon ; of that last day, 
andtheir long life-loye; and she feit that to hold 
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fast by simple integrity was better tlian to be led 
away by any fitlae reasoning on the yalue of sacrifice 
or the greater gain of complex virtues. 

Looking once more into her friend's face, she said ; 
'' I cannot indeed, dear Lord Merrian t How can I 
when I am engaged V^ 

There is no circumstance in life in which a man 
shows of what stuff he is made so much as when he 
is in love ; none wherein the difference between a 
gentleman and a boor is more distinctly proved. That 
chiyalrous obedience to his lady's will, however 
painM to himself, which marks the gentleman, is 
just the quality wanting in the boor. The one 
waits on her desire, the other enforces his own ; the 
one sues, as for a grace granted by crowned weak- 
ness, what the other compels by the force of brute 
strength. Patricia had judged her friend rightly. 
He loved her ; Inore than ever at this moment when 
he feit that with her was gone all the light of his 
life, all the hope and glory of his youth; but he 
would have scomed to have pressed now for what 
she so courageously denied. He was a gentleman : 
and he respected the rights of his rival. Ferhaps 
too a feeling of wounded pride helped to stiffen his 
shoulders to bear their burden with the quiet 
dignity of a true man. He, Lord MerriaUi knowing 
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his fiill value, knew that socially he was far ahead 
of a nameless third lieutenant in the navy without 
family or money. Man for man too he did not fear 
any comparison that could be made between him 
and any one else. He knew how he stood there ; 
with what good gifts nature had endowed him when 
she sent him into the world a nineteenth-century 
Antinous ; so that even on this lower personal 
ground he was aware that he stood too high for any 
possible humiliation. 

" I have no more to say/' he said after a long 
pause, during which he had stood holding her hand 
in his ; " you have been frank and true, like your- 
self. I cannot, even for my own happiness, urge you 
to act against your feelings or your principles. If 
it was only a case of waiting I would wait for you as 
long as Jacob waited for Rachel! — I would wait 
years on years till you took pity on me and said 
come ! Is there no hope of this P" 

He bent down and looked into her face. 

She shook her head. 

** While Gordon lives I could love no one else," 
she answered simply and gravely ; " and if he died 
I think I should die too ! He is all that is left to 
me now of my only real life ; for this life is not 
mine, and not real." 
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" You seal my Ups/' said Lord Merrian tuming 
away ; " and you have broken my heart I *' 

She stood up by him and laid lier hands on hls 
arm. 

"No ! no I" she said; " you will find some one of 
your own class whowill be better fitted fbr you than 
I am : and we shall always be friends. Shall we 
not ? — ^brother and sister together P^' 

He smiled in the sorrowftd way in which men 
do smile when they are offered this pale comfort of 
fratemity where they had looked for the warmth of 
a life-long love. 

" Yes/' he said in a broken voice ; " we wül be 
friends always/' 

Her hands lay hearily on his arm. He unclasped 
them gently ; kissed them as if he was standing by 
a death-bed and this was the last leare-taking ; and 
then murmuring some indistinct words that sounded 
something between a &rewell and a blessing, he 
left the room hastily ; and soon after Patricia heard 
the sound of his horse's feet thundering down the 
drive. 

She did not know ezactly how the next few 
moments passed. She remembered nothing but an 
aching at her heaii; and a sense of confusion in her 
brain. She scarcely knew where she was, nor what 
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had happened, nor what was to come, but sat with her 
eyes fixed on the caypet, not thinking, only feeling. 

" Have you seen his lordship P'* 

It was Mr. Hamley who said this, as he and Mrs. 
Hamley stood before her. They had come into the 
room in the noiseless way characteristic of Abbey 
Holme, and she had not heard them till the nnetuouB 
Yoice of her aunt's husband broke the silence and 
her rêverie together. 

She looked np and pnshed back the hair from her 
forehead. She had a bewildered and startled expres* 
sion that seemed abnost to justify Mr. Hamley's 
BTipposition of latent madness. 

"What did you say P" she asked, looking from 
one to the other. 

*,*Have you seen his lordship — Lord Merrian," 
repeated Mr. Hamley, pronouneing the words very 
distinctly as when one speaks to a foreigner or a 
deaf person, a child or an idiot. 

" Yes," said Patricia fetching a deep breath. 

" And what have you told him P" asked her aunt. 

In spite of herself the poor lady trembled. There 
was just a glimmer of hope left alight. 

" I told him that I could not marry him because 
I was engaged, and loved some one else/' said 
Patricia. 
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''And he accepted tbis excuseP^' said Mrs* 
Hamley in tliat dangerously smooth voice of hers. 
She had better have spoken roughly^ so &r as 
Patricia was concemed* 

''He thought of course that I was right, and 
went away," Patricia answered. " We are friends/' 
she added anxiously, as if to reassure them ; " we 
shall always be friends/^ 

Husband and wife looked at each other. Mr. 
Hamley beat the devil's tattoo on his chest^ and 
softly whistled a few notes of the "Ten little 
niggers/' Mrs. Hamley's bittemess of disappoint- 
ment exhaled itself in a few angry tears, which 
she concealed in the best way she could, under cover 
of a sudden cold. 

" Well Patricia/' then began Mrs. Hamley^ " you 
are so fiir your own mistress as to be allowed 
the liberty of rejection. I cannot force you to 
marry Lord Merrian, or any one else^ how much 
so ever I should like to do so, foreseeing your 
future, and judging for your good. But if you 
choose to decline such a chance, you must. All I 
can say is, that I wash my hands of you now and 
for ever. I do not know what your uncle's designs 
for you may be. He is a kind man, but a just one 
too ; whatever he proposes, to that I shall assent. 
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If he says that you are to be tumed out into the 
etreets to starve, you must go. I cannot plead for 
you. And if he says that you are to Kve here as 
you are living now, in solitary eonfinement till you 
are twenty-one, you must do it. He is the master, 
and you yourself have tied my hands.'* 

Mr. Hamley came forward. 

" I said last night if I remember correctly," he 
began oratorieally, " that I would neither turn you out 
of my house nor prosecute you for the crime which 
you have been guilty of a# principal or accessory ; 
nor yet maintain you a prisoner in your own room. 
You are my wife's niece, the grand-daughter of an 
admiral and a K.C.B., and though about the biggest 
fooi for a young lady with all her senses that I have 
ever met with, still a young lady as I feel bound by 
family circumstances to look after so far. You are 
free to remain here as long as you like. I do not 
grudge you your diet ; it won't break me ; no more 
will an oecasional new gown or bonnet when 
absolutely required ; but, like your aunt, I have 
done with you. I take no more interest in you. 
I don't care a hang what you do or what becomes 
of you, so long as you don't disgrace this house. 
You are as free as a bird for me ; for I would as soon 
give myself the trouble of poking after the sparrows 
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in the hedge, and seeing what they are a-doing of 
in the momings, as give mjrself the trouble of 
regarding you. You are wiped oflf the slate-— done 
with. And now you know where you are ; so make 
the most of what is left you, for it's precious little 
IteUyoul^' 

'^ I scarcely understand what you both mean or 
how I am meant 'to live here/' said Patricia, looking 
vaguely from &ce to &ce of the two stem judges 
who stood before her and condemned her. ^'Do 
you ever mean to speak to me, auntP am I a 
prisoner ? or what ? " 

^' You are £ree, Patricia/' replied Mrs. Hamley. 
" What you have desired you now possess. Tou will 
live with us apparently as usual. Mr. Hamley is 
not one to wish our private affitirs to be made public 
property, nor do I desire to create a scandal. The 
world shall see no difference.'' 

Only I shall know it ? ^' she asked. 
Only you shall know it/' repeated her aunt 
grimly. '^ You will not be punished, and you shall 
have enough to eat, and be occasionally seen out 
with us to keep up appearances. But you wiU 
understand that all my love for you has gone, all 
my care ; and that, as your uncle says, you are as 
free as a bird in the air because of no more conse- 
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quence. Tou have an asyluin here, not a home. 
You will soon know the difference, and be better 
able to estimate the worth of what, in your wicked 
foUy, you have thrown away." • 

" But I cannot live like this I " cried Patricia a 
little wildly. 

Aiint Hamley smiled and spread out her hands. 

" It has been your own doing 1 " she said. 

" Aunt I dear ! what would you have me do P 
— marry Lord Merrian while I am engaged to 
GordonP Could you counsel any girl to so base a 
,thing!" she oried, with something of her old 
energetic sense of right, something of her old direct- 
ness and abhorrence of crooked deaUngs breaking 
out through the maze and the deadness, the strange 
confusion and oppression of her present state. 

" We will not go over the old ground again, if you 
please/' said Mrs. Hamley frostily. " We discussed 
that last night. A theme becomes tiresome when 
continually repeated." 

Patricia put her hand up to her head, and the 
fire bumt itself out of her eyes and brain. 

" I seem to be in some horrible dream/' she said 
wearily. ''My whole life has been a dream sinee 
that night 1 " 

She sat down on the sofa with a heavy dazed look, 
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but neither Mr. nor Mrs. Hamley was in the mood 
for pity. Nothing short of the absolute agony of 
death wonld have softened them at this moment. 
They were too sorry for themselves to be able to be 
sorry for her. 

" If you are not weU, Patricia, you had better go 
up-stairs/^ said Mrs. Hamley coldly . '^ The drawing- 
room is not* the place for a girFs hysterics/' 

^^ TTncle t '' cried Patricia holding out her hands 
and looking up. 

It was to the dead she called ; but Mr. Hamley took 
it to himselfy albeit she never called him uncle, and 
always made an intemal protest when her aunt so 
spoke of him. 

'' Poor young woman ; we must not drive her too 
hard, hey Lady P '' he said^ taking both her buming 
hands in his. 

He was a man with his soft places ; women found 
them out though he was a good husband. Pleased 
vanity and a pretty woman together found those 
places very soft. 

'' Come come, rouse up ! '' he said, patting her 
hands ; ^* we canH have you go on like this, you 
know ! Tou hare disappointed and injured us, but 
you shan't come to harm. Look about you and pull 
yourself together ; this kind of thing wonH do^ you 
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Tmow. Water, Lady I get some water I By George, 
she is going to faint ! '' 

" Don't make a fuss with her, Mr. Hamley,*' said 
liis wife ; '' it is the worst thing in the world for 
hysterics. Lay her down and open the window. 
She is just a little overcome ; and no wonder ; but 
there is not much the matter with her. Oirls are 
always fainting when things go wrong with them." 

But Patricia did not faint, or as people call it, 
*'go oflF." She was only benumbed and over- 
wronght ; and after a few deep sighs and bewildered 
movements, she came to herself again, and pain- 
fiilly staggered to her feet. 

** There ! sit where you are till you are fit to 
walk straight instead of staggering about as if you 
had I don't know what,'' said Mrs. Hamley 
peevishly ; " and here are my salts. How silly you 
are to go on like this, Patricia ! '' 

" Now you know a little of what we feel,'* said 
Mr. Hamley with a rather hazy idea of sequential 
reasoning, as he sat down by her on the so& and 
fanned her with his wife's large French fan, telling 
her all the while howwicked she had been, and how 
bitterly he had been disappointed in her, and hpw 
she had out her own throat and no one could help 
her now the deed was done ; with more to the same 
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purposo ; Putricia hearing his voicd aa a &t off kinA 
of mill Atream which Bounded bat did not convey 
much meaning* But though he lectured and talked 
big words — big wordfl and bad grammar — ^he did 
not tpeak unkindly. Tbat pathetic ciy of '' Uncle '^ 
had touched him ; and he was disposed to regard thia 
recalcitrant einner with aomething like human kind- 
neea ; which to him seemed extiuordinarjr generoeatj. 

For the mattor of that howerer, both Mr. and 
Mr». Hamley feit that thejr were wonderfvlly 
generous all things considered, and that they weie 
dmng their duty with heroic magnanimity towarda 
one in no way wortby ; more than tbeiï dnty 
indeed^ and far beyond what could posaibly have 
been ezpected of them. 

80 they were, jndging by their own lights and 
from their own fltand-point. To forgive so f ar as 
not to pros^cute her for a forgery in which she had 
been eonfessedly an aoceasory, as Mr. Hamley said, 
and then to forgire^ so far as not to banish her from 
the house, the severest social disappointmeni she 
could have inflicted on them — in both these acts 
they were genereus; and they glowed with the 
consdous satis&ction of the virtuoos as they reflected 
on their good deeds. 

What an outsider might hare said was auotfaer 
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matter. Could rough old mother José, or eyen prim 
Miss Pritcliard, or any one of the simple fisher-folk 
who had known Patricia in her Barsands days have 
seen her now, her health and mind breaking down 
under the iron despotism of her aimt's mie — that 
unloying, cold, and contradictory rule which allowed 
no freedom, no expansion, no power of growth to 
youth or character — what would they have said ? 
Something very different &om Mr. and Mrs. Hamley's 
coQcluding talk that mgibt, when he threw out as a 
fine fly to which sha was expeeted to rise ; " I think, 
Lady, no one after to-ddy can say I am a hard man or 
an ustjust one ? ^ ftad she had answ<^ed ; ^' IN'o, Mr. 
Hamley, you have heen more patiënt tiian I dared 
to antieipate. We have both acted as Ckrifitians, I 
hope; whitdi must be our consolation and support ! '' 



CHAPTER V. 



ADDED TO THE E8TATE. 



I^EYER had life been so prosperous with James 
Garth, 'That twelve himdred pounds had 
surely carried a blessing with it ! It had fructified 
in hiB hands so that it had done him the good of 
twice its amoiint, and had mended the grievous rent 
which ill-luck and an eyil inheritance had made in 
his a&irs as if the stitches would never give wbj, 
and all was as good as new. It was a pleasnre to 
see him with his honest £ace beaming with satis&c- 
tion^ and his step as light as his heart, when he set 
out on his day's work ; and how he held his head 
high and seemed to congratidate himself on his state 
as one that could not be bettered, as he passed from 
field to fence and from yard to fold. And yet how 
sad it was to those who knew that his prosperity 
had no more root than a out flower blooming in a 
yase, and that he was virtually Mr. Hamle ƒ s serf. 
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held on during the great man's pleasure, to watch 
his exultant satisfaction and childlike forgetMness 
that nothing of all this was really his own since the 
day when he had accepted Simpson's loan. 

Still he had used the money well ; and for a root- 
less thing it all looked clean and yigorous. Not a 
penny had been wasted. He had paid up all his 
creditors, saye the most dangerous, the man who 
had Consolidated his debts into this one huge mill- 
stone ; replenished his small farm stock which had 
dwindled into a mere nothing, worse than none at 
all ; set up his children in boots and his wife in 
crockery and house gear ; got one or two loads of 
" strengthening " for the land, and hired labour for 
a bit of fence-work here and a yard or two of 
drainage there. Yes, he had used the money well, 
and had made every pound of it pay. But he had 
used it. And of the loan not more was left than 
thirty pounds to meet the first half year's interest. 
But he calculated on a tidy little sum for the small 
croft of hay that would be ready for cutting in 
another three weeks or so, and the crops looked well 
80 far. 

To be sure every now and then flashes of an odd 
kind of doubt came into his mind ; but a doubt 
perfectly unreasonable, and, as he would try to 
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conyinee himself, ungratefhl as Tfell. But he eould 
not quite get rid of it. The fact was he had nerer 
really liked Mr. Simpsou ; though he was the poor 
man's lawyer thereabouts ; a man who took up land 
«ind legacy caftes, and siiits for lapsed rights on 
Hpecnlation and the tenns of no gain no pay^ but if 
miccess then half the amonnt fought for and 
obtained. It was a bold way of doing bosiness 
that sometimes succeeded when the law of the case 
was too strong to be set aside by technicalitiesy bnt 
that as often &iled ; the longest purse making the 
best fight of it in the law courts as elsewhere, and, 
whateyer may be said abont justice being no 
respecter of persons, the peasant rarely getting the 
better of the gentleman. In spite howeyer of this 
professional class-philanthropy, and in spite of his 
unconditional loan which had such a look of off- 
handed generosity with it, Mr. Simpson was, as has 
been said, no farourite with James Garth ; and he 
looked anxionsly to the time when he should be 
able to pay off his debt and be a free man onoe 
more. Be recognised the lawyer's trust and kind- 
ness and all that, he said ; but he preferred to be his 
own man and to owe nobody anything. 

As he sat in the kitchen one evening painfdlly 
making calculations and adding up simis on dirty 
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scraps of paper, for lioad-work wc^s not much in 
James Qarth'a Ime» he made it clear to himself tbat, 
with aucli and such a prciit on the hay and the 
harley and the handful of wheat ui the angle, the 
patch of roots, the calf, and the litter of thirteen 
hom that yery day-^^^a^ fiue yonng pigs as could be 
aeen in a day'ct walk ; thirtew ; not one missing or 
moilei, and of whioh Mrp. G^irth» like a true 
fkrmer's wife, was as proud aa if they had been her 
own children and about as anxions that they shonld 
be done well by — ^with all this in hand, he made it 
clear to himaelf that he should be able to pay off so 
much of the loan by the hackeend of the year. It 
was a f^-looking calculation, as comforting as 
Alnaschar's, and as real. For though the figores 
stood well, and proved like a sum-book, yet, granting 
them true aa they stood, e^t the best nothing had 
been allowed for a bad seasou and spoilt crops, and 
the margin, say for siekness or e^tn^ expenditure of 
any kind not tabulatedi was merely x^ no more. It 
was juat the kind of bright-looking bubble which 
hope and a sanguine temperament fashion between 
them, the momentary will o' the wisp which fortune 
in her cruelier moods flings out to mislead men 
before she destroys them. 
This was emphatically true of James Garth and 
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his prosperous future ; for while he was Bitting at 
home, putting down liis rowB of exact but obedient 
figures and beguiling the evening with pleasant 
but Mlacious o. e. d's., Mr. Hamley's last words 
were ringing in Mr. Simpson's ear ; " Call in the 
loan at once. No humbug, no delay. Down on the 

nail it went and down on the nail it must come 

« 

back. Send up a man to-night ; twenty-four hours ; 
not a minute more; and d'ye hearP sharp's the 
word.*' 

The blow feil hard and heavy. It came unex- 
pectedly and it came cruelly. When everything 
looked so well, eyerything promised so Mr, it was 
hard to have the whole fabric shattered fór a rich 
man's greed — ^the possibility of success that was so 
probable destroyed for a strenger man's selfish 
will ! Perhaps it was extrinsically better that the 
acres owned by James Oarth should be taken by 
Mr. Hamley who would &rm them more completely 
than that other could. But it was a life's ruin all 
the same ; and some one once said that the life was 
more than meat and the body than raiment. But 
these are old-fashioned words, which the world has 
gone a long way past in this nineteenth century of 
ours! 
Still, economically right as it might be, the thing 
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seemed a pity all the same. Even the clerk who 
brought the notice was Borry for the errand on 
which he had come. The place looked so clean and 
bright as he came in out of the soft May evening 
twilight ! There were such pleasant evidences of 
homely sufficiency in rack and shelf and dresser ; in 
the cheerful little handful of fire crackling on the 
hearth for the boiling of the supper pot hanging 
from the chimney crook ; in the tidy clothes of man 
and wife, and the contented faces of both as they 
tumed their eyes to the door when it opened and 
bade the yisitor step in and come to the light and 
the fire. 

The man, Simpson's clerk, was the son of a 
peasant himself. He knew the signs, and he feit 
for one of his own kind ; as was but natural. More- 
over he hated Mr. Hamley whom he feared, and had 
no more love for Mr. Simpson whom he despised. 
He would rather it had fallen to any one else, he 
said, to do this thing ; but he was hired for Simpson's 
work ; and subordinates cannot a£ford to keep either 
feelings or a conscience. The great food question 
is king over all ethers, and poverty makes its victims 
of soul as ruthlessly as Jaganê.th of bodies. 

There were no loud words, no swearing, no excla- 
mation even when James Garth opened the letter 
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and read the notioe. He took it with absolute 
oalnmefls. It might haye been a mere eircnlar 
telling bim the upeet market prioe of beaats^ or a 
notioe of a mie to be held to«morrow in Milltown, 
for the qnietnesfl with which he received it He 
only flushed a fiery red for a moment^ the yeina in 
his neck and forehead suddenly starting like eords ; 
and then he paled to a dead white which left his 
face Uke that of a corpse, as the whole thing 
suddenly rerealed itself. He had walked straight 
into the snare that had been laid for him, and there 
was no way of escape, look where he would« The 
twelve hundred poimds required of him before 
twenty-four hours were oome and gone, and Mr. 
Simpson confessing that the money was not his own 
but Mr. Hamley'Sy and that all entreaties for time 
wotdd be just so mnch labour lost — ^why the thing 
was self-evident I He had been entrapped; and 
Simpson had simply been Jabez Hamley's tooi and 
decoy. 

It was neatly done. Cruelty of the worst kind 
always is neat. Mr. Hamley had neyer done any- 
thing with nicer precision or more heartless inhu- 
manity. He had marked his game, ooyered him, 
and now had him safe; as safe as if Long Field Farm 
was already mapped out on the estate plan of Abbey 
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Holme^ and the old title-deeds of the Ghirths locked 
up in the fireproof safe let into the walls of the 
"Growlety." Yes, it was neatly done. No one 
could have shown more patience in stalking his 
prey, thought Mr. Hamley mbbing his hands ; and 
now he had the reward . of patience. A grand 
qnaKty! To know when to hold and when to 
strike — ^is not half the meaning of success to be 
found herein ? 

While he thus congratulated himself on his 
method and held himself to have deserved well 
of men and the science of agrictdture, as practised 
in the country round about Milltown, James Garth 
sat in the house which was substantially no longer 
his own, conning that text which had been assigned 
to him out of the popular lesson of the day — the 
weaker man must lose, and Might is Right. 

" It is not only that I want the land for personal 
purposes — I could have disappointed myself easy 
enough if that had been all," said Mr. Hamley to 
Mr. Borrodaile, getting the first word with the 
rector, knowing there would be more words than 
one on the transaction when it became known, and 
anxious to make himself appear a public benefactor 
in his private dealings ; " though I don't deny it 
will fit in very well with the rest — ^no gentleman 
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likes to have a bit here and a bit there among bis 
own tbat ain't bis own ; but wben it comes to a bit 
of weed-ground, as this Long Field is, wby it's a dis- 
grace to tbe neigbbourbood, and a nuisance too, to 
every gentleman a. desires to keep bis land in goo4 
condition. Tbistles and dandelions — tbat's about tbe 
size of it. And wbo wants to bave bis fields stocked 
witb tbem/ I sboidd like to knowP Not for as 
many James Gartbs I " 

To wbicb tbe rector said — no, certainly not ; no 
man spends bis money on guano and top-dressing, 
to bave bis careless neighbours ruin bis labours; 
and if James Gartb could not farm tbe land pro- 
perly it bad better pass into tbe bands of one wbo 
could and would, 

Unfortimately it bappened tbat at tbis moment 
botb Dr. and Miss Fletcber were from bome, else 

» 

may be James, knowing bow good tbey were to 
tbeir poorcr brotbers, migbt bave gone down to 
tbem witb bis row of figures and bis story» But 
tbey were away in London ; and time was too sbort 
for letters to pass between. Had not Mr. Hamley 
foreseen all tbis, and bad be not waited until '' yon 
bound Fletcber '' was clear off tbe premises for a 
few days P A cbild of tbe generation as be was be 
would bave scomed to bave copimitted tbe blunder 
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of leaving the back door open. No ; lie had James 
safe in tlie toils, and in Dr. Fletcher*s absence tbere 
was neither man nor mouse in Milltown who could 
gnaw the cords asunder. So the fiat went forth, 
and Long Field Farm was sold to Mr. Hamley, 
standing crops, house, stock, land ; and Garth had a 
Ml hundred more than if any other man had bought 
the lot. Mr. Hamley wanted to have it said that he 
had done the thing handsomely. And he did it 
handsomely too, according to his code ; leaving the 
dispossessed farmer with a clear hundred in hand, 
when all expenses were paid and the whole thing 
ruled straight between them. 

Garth was strongly urged by his friends to go 
abroad with this sum, and try his fortune in 
Anstralia or America. He let men talk ; and 
either did not answer at all* or, when their words 
roused him, bade them shut up with an oath, and 
a savage look not like his old self. But then 
he was not like his old self any how. He might 
have been another person altogether. The James 
Gkrth men had known these five and forty years 
and more, active, industrious, hopeM, cheerfdl, had 
died and left the mere shell as his representative. 
He did nothing, would do nothing ; and while food 
was set before him, and he had a place where he 
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could creep like a dog to sleep in wben lie came home, 
he neither cared nor knew what wa« beliind, The 
present and the future were alike swallowed up in 
the vanished past, and he lived onljr in regret and 
remembrance. 

His sorrow had broken him down, and bad 
tumed him, if not to absolute madness^ jet to 
something that was yery near it. People looked 
after him and shook their heads wben thej mei 
him; and little children, who had always lored 
him, shrank from him in fear. Unsbaven and neg- 
lected, and though his clothes were whole jet leaving 
on JOU the impression of rags and sordid miserj, 
he wandered about tbc Long Field lanes, nerer speak- 
ing even to bis oldest friends bejond a burried 
good da j ; or ma j be it was onl j a sullen nod tbat 
he flung with a slouching air and a downcast, side- 
long glance, Never resting, never werking ; mut* 
tering to bimself ; sometimes to be heard laugbing 
wildij and sometimes with bis jBice buried in bis 
crossed arms weeping just as wildij; or standing 
bj one of tbe Long Field gates looking with bumiag 
ejes and blackened lips on to ibe land tbat the 
master of Abbej Holme was breakmg up into bar- 
monj with his own — and be a trespasser on tbe 
ground where he and bis forefatbers bad been 
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owners ; not drinking, but having so much the look 
of it in his unsteady gait and oonfused air tkat eyen 
his friends held he must '^ get it on the quiet/' and 
all thought he was never better than half sober at the 
best; tihis was how he lired and looked firom the 
honr when Simpson's clerk brought up that notioe, 
and he knew that he had been tricked and sold. 

But there was nothing bad about him, poor 
fdlow ! neither was he mad ; no more at least than 
any other heart-broken creature is mad. The world 
called him Bo for want of a finer distinction, and it 
answered Mr. Hamley's purpose to set the report 
well afloat. It preyented too much sympathy for 
his yietim. We do not feel real sympathy for mad 
folks. We are theoretically sony for them and 
express ourselyes shocked ; and if we can bring it 
oirt cleariy why they have gone mad, and make a 
well-rounded domestic history of cause and effect, 
we are satisfied. All the same, we keep away &om 
them ; and our precieus bakns would be of the kind 
to break their heads if we administered them. At 
the best too, we think it deplorably weak that they 
should have lost their wits for sorrow. When half 
Milltown said James Oarth had gone out of his 
mind because he had lost his land, the other half, 
which listened, thought he was showing a contu- 
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maciouB and undisciplined spirit wliich deserved 
I086 pity than reprobation. Man is bom to sorrowi 
and he should take bis inberitance patiently. Be- 
Bides, it must be so yeiy nnpleasant for poor Mr. 
Ilamley, tbey said. He bad put money on tbe 
estate, and of course be bad a rigbt to bare eitber 
bis loan or bis land. He bad bebared nobly to tbe 
poor fellow; and see wbat an improvement it 
would be to all tbat bit of tbe road wben tbe £uin- 
bouse and its pigsties and dirty old sbeds were 
all taken down and carted away, and tbose ill- 
kept fields in as good order as a garden ! So fiir 
from blaming bim tbey tbougbt be bad done botb 
well and wisely ; and tbey were only sorry for bim 
tbat bis good work bad wrougbt sucb baroc witb 
tbat balf-witted fellow. For be could nerer baye 
been wortb mucb if bis mind bad giren way at tbe 
first little trial like tbis ; and it was not a nice tbing 
for póor Mr. Hamley to feel tbat be bad been tbe 
cause of sucb an awful upset* 

Mr. Hamley represented society, Bnccess, and 
tbe law. To a law-abiding people legality is a tre- 
mendous backstay, and sanity and success are so 
mucb more pleasant to contemplate tban insanity 
and ruin ! Besides, take it bow you will, it was 
better for tbe world at large tbat Long Field sbonld 
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be owned by a capitalist who cotdd farm it up to its 
capabilities, rather than by a peasant proprietor who, 
doing the best by it hecould, grew more weeds than 
worts and took less off than he put in. 

All this good economie reaeoning, however, did 
not mend matters for poor James Garth. But what 
did it signify P Between the more symmetrical roond- 
ing of a rich man's property, and a peasant's hold- 
ing on to the land of his fathers, who would hesitate 
which is the better thing to see P And if the dispos- 
sessed break their hearts or lose their heads for grief, 
they but confess their own weakness thereby. The 
strenger must take the crown of the causeway as his 
right, and the weaker must go to the wall as his 
sorrow. The law of nature has crystallised this fact 
ever since the firstwolf eat the first lamb ; and there 
are those who deny any difference between men and 
wolves — ^with lambs. 

Mr. Hamley and James Garth represented the 
righteous supremacy of strength, and the inevitable 
overthrow of weakness, and only a few washy en- 
thusiasts on the one hand, and godless democrats on 
the other, would maunder about a law of duty im- 
peratiye on the rich and strong, or uphold the 
doctrine of rights on the side of the poor and weak. 
It was an insignificant little transaction save to the 

VOL. III. H 
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persons immediately interested ; bui it was a type ; 
and for the occasion Long Field Farm was as a 
microcosm where the tremendous fitcts of the 
universe were boing transacted unhelped or un- 
hindered by the love or good conscience of men. 

The Garths had mored into lodgings in Mill- 
town. This of itsolf was a chango of no mean mag- 
nitude. The farmhouse freedom and rough plenty 
that bad made part of the rule of life at Jx>ng 
Field, the ceaseless actiTity, the interest in work 
never ending and always changing, the open-air 
life for man and boy and child were all gone now — 
cxchanged for crampi^d lodgings in a confined back 
Htreet smelling of stule fish and foul scworH^ in the 
heart of a town. For though Milltown was nothing 
hut a large-sized yillage to tho^e accustomed to 
metropolitan centres, it was like a metropolis, a 
closely-packed human ant-hiU, for these poor folks, 
accustomed as they had been to the breezy uplands 
and the unconfined air of moor and meadow. 

Mrs. Garthi good soul, battled with all these un- 
toward circumstances bravely. When women are 
brave they make a dirine fight of it, and when men 
give way the collapse is generally complete. The 
wifc howcvor, wan ro much better off than her hus- 
bund in that she had her children to think of, the 
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place to keep tidy and appearances to maintain. Her 
motherhood and housewifery remained tbe same 
now as at the farm, but bis occupation was gone. 
And tben again, tbougb sbe bad loved tbe place 
well it bad never been to ber all tbat it was to 
James. Sbe was a woman of strong instincts and 
keen adections as well as of sound good sense, but 
sbe wanted just tbat dasb of sentiment wbicb bad 
expressed itself in bim in tbe pride of family pro- 
prietorsbip. If be would bave put bis sboulder to 
tbe wbeel and bave gone out to one of tbe colonies 
witb tbe money be bad in band, sbe would bave 
been quite as well pleased, bad tbey prospered and 
tbe cbildrcn kept tbeir bealtb, as if tbey bad kept 
Long Field. Tbis does not say tbat sbe did not grieve 
for tbe loss of tbe farm, or tbat sbe failed in tender- 
ness or sympatby, only tbat sbe bad more objects 
of interest left to ber tban be bad, and less sentiment 
to make ber suffer. Still sbe did make tbe best 
figbt of it iacomparably ; and wben people saw tbe 
difference between tbem tbey said sbe was doing 
ber duty like a Cbristian, but as for James, tbe 
wreek be bad made was disgraceful, and tbe way be 
let tbings go by tbe board a sbame. 

All tbese tbings were remembered in tbe days to 
come wben a motive bad to be found for a deed tbat 
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thrilled society at Milltown as it had nerer been 
thrilled before ; and a theorjr had to be constructed 
that would fit the &cts for the one part and hold 
together for the ether. It was then foond how 
much a man may damage himself by not taking his 
inheritance of sorrow cheerfully, and what eyfl 
results may follow on not acknowledging the divinity 
of that law of the strongest by which the weaker is 
destroyed. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE CLEFT STICK. 



TF Mr. Hamley had come down on James Gartli, 
he was so far impartial in his dealings with man 
and man as to come down on Colonel Lowe as well. 
He had to make it evident to Milltown that he, 
Ledbury's office-boy, had bought up one of the local 
aristoi, a "swell" who had married Lady Anne 
Grahame's daughter j — and bought him up as easily 
as he had covered a poor paltry peasant. Besides, 
he had that need of action which comes after a disap- 
pointment ; and, failing marriage and Lord Merrian, 
tumed to Cragfoot and revenge. So it came that 
Colonel Lowe, being fer behind-hand with his 
quarterly interest, received a notice from Mr. Simp- 
son — ^all due legal forms being complied with — that 
his cliënt who had lent the money had given notice 
to foreclose. Unless then, he could find some one 
else to take up the mortgage, his bad quarter of an 
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hour was at hand, and bis turn at the Hamley 
grindstone had come round. 

Six months whcrein to settle his afbirs — six 
months whcrein to find another capitalist who would 
lend sixty thousand pounds on a decaying property, 
with the quarterly interest always in arrears and 
getting yearly more difRcult to find. It was a bad 
look-out for the Colonel ; but to do him justice he 
faced the gloomy prospect manfully, and gave way 
to no weakness of hopeful gilding by which folks so 
uiten make bad appear good and present min look 
like future fortune. He only cursed his evil stars, 
and that fatal luck of his which had landed him 
in this hole. Had any of the thousand and one 
fortunate probabilities come off which nerer do come 
off for the gain of amateur gamblers, or any of the 
unfortunate accidents not happened which always 
do happen to overwhelm those who are tempted to 
their destruction on the Turf, the Colonel would 
have stood to win ever so many hatfulls. But all 
his bets tumed the wrong way ; and instead of bring- 
ing himself home^ as he had hoped, he had plunged 
heavily — each time more heavily than the last — 
losing with a persistency of miscalculation that should 
have wamed him had he been of the kind to accept 
wamings, and that as it was looked like Nemesis. 
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The upshot of it however was, that he stóod now on 
the very verge of ruin, with only one chance left — 
Sydney's marriage with Jnlia Manley and her hun- 
dred thousand pounds. 

If the boy would not marry her — and he had not 
made a move that way — they were all done for ; but 
his father had not kept him about him all his life 
not to know something of his nature ; not to know, 
above all, that poverty was just the thing Syd 
wotdd not accept, let what would be the means by 
which he would creep out of the net, and that 
when the fix came he would get money some- 
how, by any act of treachery or dishonour com- 
patible with his position as a gentleman. He had 
no fear of the result when affairs pressed seriously ; 
and the day after he received the notice he resolved 
to make a final appeal to his son's good sense and 
right feeling, and haying done this to abide the 
issue — of which he had no doubt. Once convinced 
that his only course, as a man and a gentleman, was 
to marry a woman utterly distastefiil to him in 
every sense but that of a convenient banking 
account — and the thing was done. To be sure, he 
was hard to convince ; but then he was young ; and 
young men are self-willed at times and the elder 
and wiser must have patience. 
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Colonel Lowe had never himself shown to greater 
adrantage than be did to-day, when, for the second 
time, he went thoroughly into his a&irs with his son, 
and placed the whole condition of things clearly before 
him. Nothing could exceed the delicacy with which 
he stated the only chance of escape left them, unless 
it was his manly frankness, his patemal tendemess. 
Sydney was selfish, insolent, ill-tempered, weak — 
bad a thousand faults for one virtue; but he did 
really lore his father, and the difficulties of his own 
position were incrcased by the desire he honestly 
had to help the Colonel, and set him free from his 
embarrassments. Had he not been Dora's husband 
he would have been Julia Maniey's within the 
month ; but what could he do P He was in a cleft 
stick, and there was only one move which could free 
him. And that one move — would Dora consent to 
it P Before he compromised himself here he must 
be quite sure there. He believed that she would 
release him ; for she loved poverty no better than 
himself; but until he was assured he must fence off 
a promise, and fall back on his personal reluctance 
as his safest card to play. He thought he could 
compel her; he feit convinced he could when he 
had once made up his own mind, just as his father 
feit convinced about himself; but between love and 
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doubt, tbat vacillating mind of hls was not made up 
as yet, but was tossed like a football now by bis 
affection for bis fatber, now by bis batred of 
poverty, now by love for Dora, tben by doubt of 
ber acquiescence, and tben by bis repugnance to tbe 
alternative. 

'' I loatbe tbe woman ! " be said passionately. 
" Of all tbe women I know Miss Manley is tbe most 
detestable in my eyes." 

" Poor Julia ! '' said bis fatber. " Sbe is no 
beauty I confess ; but sbe is very amiable, and sbe 
bas a bundred tbousand pounds at ber disposal." 

" It is frigbtfiil/' said Sydney covering bis face. 
" But I will think of it. I can say no more. If I 
can I will ; but tbe sacrifice is maddening ! '^ 

"I only ask you to tbink of it, my dear boy," 
replied tbe Colonel gently. " I am so sure of your 
good sense tbat I bave no fear of your decision 
wben you bave once given your mind to it. I do 
not tbink tbat you could bear to see tbe old place 
sold and given over to tbat sboeblack, as it will be 
if we cannot raise tbe money somebow. Nor do I 
tbink you will like to begin life on your own account 
as a clerk in some office, witb not as many sbillings 
a-week as you bave been accustomed to bave pounds. 
And yet — I see no otber cbance for us." 
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" Why the deuce did you ever go on the Turf?" 
cried Sydney with a sudden outburst of inso- 
lence. 

His father shrugged his shoulders. 

" Ah, yes," he answered tranquilly. " But if the 
favourite had won P " 

" If ! " cried Sydney ; " a man ruins his family 
foranif!" 

"A Httle hard but smart, my boy," said the 
Colonel quietly. " Of what consequence a few ill-tem- 
pered splutterings," he reflected philosophically^ "if 
you can carry y our point and get the main thing ruled 
to your liking P Syd might be as insolent as he chose 
poor boy, if he would marry Julia Manley at the 
end. It amused him, blew off the steam, and hurt 
no one else — just the play of the fish before he was 
landed ;> a thing for which experienced anglers must 
be prepared." Still the Colonel did not Hke his 
insolence. He would not quarrel with him for it, 
becatise it is impolitic to fall out with your tooi; 
but he would stop it. So, rising, he laid his hand 
on the young man's shoxdder, saying kindly in 
his very best manner — frank yet dignified, patemal 
yet friendly — 

^'Don't worry yourself now, dear boy. Timeis 
yaluable of course, but we are not going to be sold 
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up to-night. Tliiiik it over, and see what you can 
do. If you feel that Julia, poor soul, is really im- 
possible, well — we must face our ruin like men and 
gentlemen ; but if you think you could marry her 
with some reasonable prospect of happiness after — 
and you know my belief on the subject — why then 
we are saved, and old Hamley's triumph is cut from 
under him. I confess I shall be sorry if you decide 
against my wishes ; but if it is for your happiness 
old fellow, I shall not grudge my share of the bill 
we must pay." 

" Curse Hamley and all his crew ! " cried Sydney 
savagely. 

" Yes, so say I too ; curse Hamley ! " repeated 
his father. " I would sit here and swear at him till 
all was blue, if that would do any good ; but as it 
will not, we might as well save our energies for 
usefiil things." 

On which he lighted his cigar and stroUed away, 
very sorry for poor Syd, but decidedly of opinion 
that the best thing he could do was to §et out of his 
presence as soon as possible, and that solitude was 
the safest condition for his son at the present 
moment. 

After a little while spent in useless thinking and 
vain regrets, Sydney Lowe, also lighting a cigar, 
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strolled away as his &ther had done ; and, ordering 
his horse, went for a ride, to see if a hard gallop 
through the leafy lanes and across the moor wonld 
clear his brain so that he could discover how to 
make two and two five, and in what manner it 
wotdd be possible to put back the hand of time 
and cut the knot that coidd not be imtied. And 
while he was riding he fonnd himself in the Long 
Field lanes, and came suddenly upon James Garth 
standing with his chin resting in the palms of his 
hands, staring fixedly across the fields where Mr. 
Hamley's men were werking, and where had he 
yentured he would haye been wamed off as a 
trespasser. 

A sudden thought seemed to strike Sydney as he 
passed the man. His wild and haggard face put 
a vague and misty idea that had been passing 
through his brain into tangible shape. Here was 
a man who, as well as themselves, had wrongs to 
revenge ; a common peasant, therefore a creature 
without a conscience, and to be either bought or 
impressed. He rode forward for a short distance, 
then tumed back and reined up as he came to 
Garth still standing where and as he had lefb him, 
his elbows on the gate and his chin resting in 
the palms of his hands. 
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" Good moming, Garth/* said Sydney briskly. 

The man looked up with the sidelong, quick, 
suspicious glance that had become habitnal to him. 
He flung the young fellow a nod, but did not 
answer. Nothing disturbed him more than to be 
spoken to. He wanted to be left alone in the 
world, and to have no interruption to his monmful 
broodings. 

" That's a sad sight, Garth," said Sydney, point- 
ing with his whip to the fields. " I don't know 
when I was so sorry for anything as I was for 
this trouble of yours." 

" Eh ? '' said Garth. 

" I call it a damned shame," continued Sydney 
q>eaking with energy; '^a cruel scandaleus in- 
justice." 

Garth looked up. The passionate speech and 
accent of the gentleman struck him as odd. It was 
kind of him to feel so keenly for him, a poor man ; 
but what call had a gentleman to take the sorrows 
of a horny-handed working-man to heart P It 
jarred him somehow ; and yet it was kind. 

'' He laid his Unes and he took it,'^ said Garth 
slowly. 

" Yes, I know all about that ; and how you can 
stand there and see it all I can't make out," said 
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Sydney. '' If the fellow bad done as mnch by me, 
or balf as mucb, I would have broken bis bead 
before now/' 

Garth's eye blazed out with sudden passion and 
bis wan ebeek flamed. Ile clencbed bis rigbt band 
and muttered something between bis teetb. Sydney 
did not bear tbe words, but the look and tbe action 
were significant enougb. 

" Tbat's wbat I say/' repeated Coloncl Lowe's 
son in a lower voicc, and witb a vicious kind of dis- 
tinctness in bis word». '' If be bad done as mucb 
by me, or balf as mucb, I would bave broken tbe 
fellow's bead ; and broken it so tbat it would not 
baye been mended again in a burry/' 

" It would be a good job done/' said Gartb as if 
to bimself. 

^* A very good job 1 " said Sydney. " Tbe fellow is 
tbe pest of tbe neigbbourbood ; a low-lived cur ! 
He bas neitber tbe manners nor tbe feelings of a 
gentleman. If be got knocked on tbe bead some 
dark nigbt tbere is not a soul in tbe place but would 
feel tbat a nuisance bad been got rid of, and would 
be rigbt tbankful to tbe band tbat bad done it.'' 

'' A ricb man and few friends/' Gartb muttered. 

He still spoke as if to bimself, as if Sydney Lowe 
bad passed out of bis spbere altogetber. 
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" A blackguard without one friend," said Sydney. 
" Why ! how did he treat that nice girl of yours P — 
sent her off at a moment's notice because his wife 
had lost a pound or two ! He did not dare to say 
why, but I happen to know that was the reason. 
What can you say of a man like that ? " 

James Garth made no reply ; his face was still 
tumed to the fields, his hand strongly elenehed, his 
lips set, his eyes fixed and burning. A vision 
passed before him. He saw his enemy, the man 
who had tricked and sold him, walking before him 
in the evening darkness. He noted his jaunty 
stride, his chest thrown forward, his shoulders set 
square, his head well up, as a man who had con- 
quered fortime and beaten all roimd in the game of 
life. He saw himself ereeping after him with a 
stealthy step — a shadow dogging him as revenge 
dogs crime ; he saw the distance gradually lessen- 
ing, he gaining inch by inch upon him ; he was 
ereeping up to him, always in the shadow, till he 
was close — close ; and now — 

There was a cry that startled Sydney and made 
the men in the fields throw down their picks and 
spades and come hurrying to the gate. 

" No ! no ! not murder ! Good Lord I not 
murder ! '* shrieked James Garth, struggling and 
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foaming. He had had an epileptic fit once before 
in his life ; this was onl j a recurrence. 

" Who said murder P '* asked one of the men 
looking darkly at Sydney. 

'' And what's to do here^ sir P " asked another. 

'^ I do not know what it all means/' Sjdnejr 
answered. As he spoke his fSsice changed^ and his 
eyes had the look of a quick thought in them. 
" That poor fellow," he then went on to say with 
an air of charitable disdain — ^he was a gentleman 
noWy speaking of a boor to his fellow-boors — ^^ that 
poor fellow there seems to have have had a bad 
kind of thought. We were talking of Hamley^ and 
he said how infamously he had been used, and then 
suddenly shouted ^ murder ! ' I hope he was not 
thinking of doing for Mr. Hamley/' with a slight 
smile that had a ghastly look in it. 

'' That's a hard word to say^ sir/' said one of the 
men sullenly. ^^ James ain't the man to take life." 

And Sydney, with a careless " Well, I hope not ; 
but murder has an ugly sound with it/' rode away 
revolving. 

That night he and Dora had an unreal kind of 
interview ; but one in which he was defeated. 
Each wore a mask, and both feneed cleverly, with 
more feints than threats ; but she was the stronger 
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of the two and spoilt his game. He told bier of his 
difficulties^ his father's ruin^ and the foreclosing of 
the mortgage ; she sympathised with him in the 
dearest way^ and complained of her own perplexities 
in the Hamley resolve to keep her as a kind of 
state prisoner at Abbey Hohne for ever ; and what 
eould she do to help him P Between too little 
money and too much love, she thought life very 
hard and people very queer, she said, with a pretty 
shrug of her round uncovered shonlder — one of her 
nice little tricks that Sydney admired. He asked 
for her counsel as to what he shonld do, as she 
conld not help him ; and hinted at Miss Manley and 
her hundred thousand pounds ; but she was too wise 
to take up his hint. She was determined that what 
he wanted her to know he should say in plain terms, 
leaying no loophole by which to creep out should 
things turn ill. Ifot that she wanted their mar- 
riage to continue, as things were, could it be safely 
broken. She would if she could have torn her 
marriage lines as she might have torn a milliner's 
bill that had been paid and done with. As she 
oould not do that, she was not minded that Sydney 
should have any advantage she could not share. 

She was so fiill of innocence and high-mindedness 
to-night, no man could possibly have propoQed to 
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her a crime to wUch she must give her assent — so 
fall of sweetness and love, no man could have told 
her he meant treachery and desertion. He was 
foiled at every turn. She would not nnderstand 
his hints, and he could not quarrel with her. Eow 
can anj one quarrel with a sweet, amiable, loyely 
little girl whose every accent is a caress, every 
word an endearment? — a soft, purring creature, 
sympathetic and responsiye, and offering no more 
resistance than a ball of swansdown P , The thing is 
impossible I Tou might as well try to play fiyes 
with that same ball of swansdown as cross swords 
with a woman of Dora Drummond's type when 
she has set her mind to yield and to fascinate, 
to guide by a silken thread — yet to hold with an 
iron hand. 

Ever since Sydney had made her take that roll of 
ten sovereigns Dora had begun to hate him, and to 
hate him all the more because she had begun to fear 
him. She did not know what horror he might not 
force her to commit, if his necessities tirged ; and 
she did not like the unhappiness of which he 
had been the cause. Soft, sensual, self-indulgent 
women never do like to see unhappiness ; it disttirbs 
and annoys them ; and for all her capacities for 
cruelty if she was pushed to it, Dora was essentially 
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good-natured when it did not cost her too much. 
Nevertheless^ thougli she hated Hm to-night, she 
held him and she fascinated him^ never having been 
more delightful, more endearing. Not that she 
would at any time have suffered herself to sink into 
the ordinary groove of English wives— that groove 
wherein thej do not think it necessary to try to 
please their husbands ; having got, not caring to 
retain. Had she detested the man who owned her 
she would have made herself none the less pleasant 
and coquettish to him. She might have poisoned 
him, and probably would, but she would have been 
eareful to have handed him his dose of quietness 
with the prettiest little smile and in the most be- 
coming little cap in the world. Ten minutes before 
she had eloped with her lover, she would have put 
her arms round her husband's neck and have called 
hiTTi a dear, and would have asked him if her dress 
was not pretty, and, smoothing her flounces, just 
the thing for a journey ? Her creed was, that if 
disagreeable things had to be done, there was not 
the smallest reason why they should not be done 
pleasantly ; and if jalap has to be** taken, in the 
name of humanity smother it well in jam I 

Sydney understood nothing of all this. He saw 
her as she chose he should see her, and took her at 
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her own yaluation. Had things gone well with 
them, he would neyer have seen her other than as 
the sweetest and most amiable little girl the world 
had ever produced ; he would have been eyen a 
better man through the soothing influence of her 
assumed virtues, just as the Hamleys were both 
happier and better through that same influence. 
He would have lived and died and have never 
leamt the truth to the last — ^not when he kissed her 
hand as she gave him the poisoned cup, and blessed 
his friend for whose sake she had given it. These 
women — ^soft, fair, and false — have ever been the 
women men love best. They have their uses ; and 
one is that they sometimes avenge their honester 
sisters. 

When they were about to part, Sydney said half- 
jokingly, half-seriously ; " What would you do 
Dody, if T was forced to marry Julia Manley P" 

*' Syd V* she answered, her cheek on his shoulder. 
'^ As I cannot imagine anything so dreadM, I cannot 
say what I would do." 

"You would scarcely give me in custody for 
bigamy P" he laughed. 

" Why not, dear P" asked Dora, innocently. 

" Why not P Because you would not like to be 
the wife of a felon, in the first place ; nor a poor 
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little lost love, tumed out of house and home and 
having to work for your Kving, in the second," he 
answered. 

" As if I should mind what became of myself in 
such a horrible position as that!" was her reply. 
" There are two things for which all women, who 
are real women, would sacrifice themselves, Syd," 
she went on to say with her pretty professorial air ; 
" love and revenge. I have gone far enough, as 
things are, for the one ; I don't want to find out by 
experience how far I could or would go for the 
other." 

"Not to your own ruin, though perhaps to mine," 
he said, smoothing her hair caressingly. " Yqu 
might not care about me, but I am sure you would 
about yourself." 

" I think I would sacrifice myself too, if I 
wantod to punish you," she said in the sweetest 
way. 

And then he laughed and kissed her, and said 
she was a dear little transparent darling, and good 
fun to humbug — she believed everything he said 
to her. 

To which Dora, smiling and showing her small 
white teeth, said — Why, of course she did ! What 
were women for but to believe in and love their 
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huflbanda P If— ^pouting — ^he humbugged her, tbat 
was yery wrong, and very wicked of hiin. She 
never humbugged him, and iqbe thought he ought to 
be as loyal to her. 

" Well, then. I will I '' said Sydney. " So I may 
not marry Julia Manley P " 

** If you do I will kill you and your Julia Manley 
too I ** said Dora with the most enchanting assnmp- 
tion of viciousness. 

He laughed again, and pretended to be afraid of 
her ; and then he vowed he would be a good boy, 
and 80 on ; with a dozen yarieties of felsehood and 
folly. But when he went away he wondered to him- 
self what Dora really would do if he were to marry 
Julia Manley; as he must — ^he knew that well 
enough. It was horrible, detestable, but he must ! 
8he could not betray him, let her threaten as much 
as she liked« The same reasons which had kept 
them both from confessing their marriage would 
keep her quiet when it was broken ; and for the £ir- 
off future— if the day should erer come when she 
should be poor and he rich ; a not yery likely con- 
tingency, but if it should come — why then he must 
trust to the chapter of accidents, and hope for a 
miracle ; as weak men and bad men do. 

But what a dear she was t — ^his fluid thoughts 
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went that way now. How could he ever give her 
up P What a perplexing pass he was in ! What 
could he do, — ^how could he save himself from pain 
and annoyance ? How wannly he would have wel- 
comed the Mephistopheles who would have got him 
safely out of this cleft stick in which he was held, 
even by the payment of that shadowy thing he 
caUed his soul ! And this thought brought him 
once more to the remembrance of James Garth and 
his soul ; and what a blessed solution of all present 
difficulties it would be, could that half-mad fellow 
be induced to break old Hamley's head one of these 
dark nights, and so end the coil once and for ever ! 
What would become of him, the murderer, afkerwards 
was a thing of no consequence. He was played out ; 
and whether he died in the workhouse or a mad- 
house, of starvation or on the gallows, his life was 
done for and the manner of the end signified but 
little. How could he tempt himP he thought ; how 
get the idea into his poor feverish head ? Probably 
the old ruffian had left Dora well provided for. If 
only he could be swept out of existence at this 
juncture, how smooth the road would be ! 

Meanwhüe Dora, on her side, resolved never 
again to meet as of old Sydney Lowe, her lawfiil 
husband. What he intended to do, she thought, let 
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liim, without counsel or conBent from her. If she 
wished to keep him in her power, as she did, he 
must tie his own nooses and slip his own head into 
them without help or hindrance so &r as she was 
concemed. Her róle was innocence coupled with 
deyotion ; and she must be careful of both the 
proporties and business belonging to her part. This 
was her resolve, as she crept back into the house, 
and locked up the key of the postem gate in her 
most sacred drawer. The plot was thickening tm- 
pleasantlj; and she was quite acute enough to 
know that her safest place was one to the side, 
where she could observe but where she was not 
included. 



CHAPTER VII, 



ABANDONED TO HERSELF. 



llfllS. HAMLEY was not a woman to do things 
by halves. What she said she generally 
meant, and she had not that kind of nature, morally 
severe and physically tender, which promises hard 
things and does soft ones. On the contrary, if her 
words were severe her actions ran them close; so 
that wheïL she told Patricia she was cast out of her 
Ibve and abandoned to herself — given her freedom 
on the one hand, but receiving desolation on the 
other — she said what her heart dictated; and she 
acted up to it. 

Patricia was in very truth abandoned to herself. 
She was never scolded, never thwarted, never 
denied, because absolutely ignored. She came and 
went, and no notice was taken of her ; no*one asked 
where she had been or what she had done. She 
took her place at the table, and the servants at- 
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tended on her with the rest; but slie was nat 
included in the inner kingdonii and if she made an 
observation^ which was not often, her worda feil flat 
and without response. Had she absented herself, 
no one would have asked for her until the thing 
had begun to look serious ; and once when she was 
late for luncheon and made her excuse in her old 
frank, hurried waj, her aunt answered coldlj : 
'' Praj do not give jourself the trouble to apologise. 
It reallj does not signify the least in the world 
whether you are late or not/^ 

Abandoned to herself; cut off from all fiimilj 
communion ; denied even the friendliness of rebnke ; 
it was infinitelj worse than being coerced and 
herded as in the older days ; and Annt Hamley 
intended that she should feel it worse. To add to 
Patricia's troubles, there was not onlj ^^a caf 
between the Abbey Holme people and the Fletchers, 
owing to their taking Alice Garth without a cha* 
racter — which cut perhaps Patricia might have 
ignored in any circimistanceSy and more especially 
in these present ones — ^but they were away. Had 
they been at home, poor Garth would not have been 
ruined. So that she was utterly alone at home and 
without a friend abroad. 

Dora would have been kind to her in secret, and. 
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to do her justice, always tried to put in a concüi- 
atory word for her when she could without hurting 
herself^ and which Mrs. Hamley, even while she 
rebuked, treasured up as evidence of her favourite's 
sweet and lovely nature; but Patricia would have 
none of her. Her heart had tumed against the 
Dora of the actual, and she refdsed to be caressed 
back to belief. The Dora she had loved had died, 
and had left behind her nothing but a memory and 
a regret. The Dora who remained was a mere show, 
a mask, an unreality ; and she would not join hands 
again with one who had deceived her as she had 
done. Her self-respect, too, was outraged at having 
been made a tooi wherewith to work iniquity, and 
her sense of honour had been revolted. She had 
touched pitch and she feit defiled. And yet per- 
haps, Patricia in fiiture years would develop suffi* 
cient passionateness to be able to touch pitch volun-* 
tarily in certain circumstances — ^as the offering of 
her soul to the good of a cause. But if this might 
be true of the fiiture it certainly was not of the 
present, when the law of girlish righteousness 
allowed of no deviation from the right line, and 
when she was both too young and too straight- 
forward for casuistry ; and when, take it how she 
would, supplying Sydney Lowe with money stolen 
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from Mr. Hamley was scaroeljr reason enough whj 
Bhe should have been dragged into the mire of a 
crime, innocent of all criminal knowledge though 
she was. So there she stood amidst the wreek of 
more than home and fortune ; like some worshipper 
of the old-time gods taken by the initiated into the 
secret places, and shown the tricks by which the 
awful holjr thimderings were made, and the 
glorieus beauty of the Divine revealed, and the 
kneeling crowd held captive to the faith it never 
proved. 

Night and day she thought of all this — of the 
Dora she had loyed and believed in and of the Dora 
she had found in the place of her ideal ; of the good 
success of baseness ; and then of her old life at Bar- 
sands ; till she scarcely knew which was real, the 
present or the past, and whether her uncle's teach- 
ing had been right or her aunt's commentary 
wrong. Her mental condition was in truth for the 
moment slightly clouded. Her brain had been 
overtaxed, and was fogged like an imperfect 
photographic plate, She had to fight through it 
alone. It was a bad pass for a girl given to single- 
ness of mind and purpose and belief ; but it had to 
be gone through ; and there was so much good in it 
that the struggle would make her all the stronger. 
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and she would be a nobler woman at the end of it 
tlian she was in the beginning. 

The warm spring days were mellowing into 
fiununer. There was no earthly reason, thought 
Patricia, why she should not sit out of doors under 
the shade of copper beeches and ebns and hom«- 
beams, as well as in the heavy rooms of the mag- 
nificent mansion. And as no one asked, though 
Mrs. Hamley always took care to know, where she 
was, she did sit out of doors the whole day long ; 
which was just the best thing she could have done. 
Had she exhausted her strength at this time she 
would probably have fallen ill. All she wanted was 
quiet and fresh air, and to be left to regain her 
mental cleamess undisturbed by any outside influ- 
ence whatever. 

The poor girl bore herself with signal patience 
and dignity all this miserable time of undeserved 
disgrace ; and with as signal loyalty. Knowing 
that her aunt disUked her going about alone, she 
would not have left the immediate home-grounds 
under any temptation. She always sat in one place 
in the shrubbery, out of sight but not lost, and 
within the range of the meal-time gong. The day 
when she had been late she had fsdlen asleep, but 
she never let herself be overtaken again ; and eyen 
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her auxxty disposed as slie was to see her in an nn- 
favourable light in which way soerer she was facetted» 
could not but acknowledge that without the smallest 
attempt to reinstate herself, she did not take a rebel* 
lioufl advantage of her freedom, but ordered her life 
with as faithf ui a regard to rules as if she benefited 
by their observance. 

Mrs. Hamley almost wished she had not been so 
lojraL It cut the ground of displeasure from under 
her own feet, and made the girl's conduct about the 
cheque only the more inezplicable. Forwho indeed 
eould understand such a strange mixture of quali- 
ties P she used to say peevishly ; so good in some 
thingSi 80 bad in others, and so tiresome in alll 
Perhaps it was wrong, she would add, to wish that 
she should be more wicked than she was; but it 
would be more comfortable and more harmonious. 
These composite characters were trying to deal with, 
and gave her a disagreeable sense of unrest. 

So she grumbled, as was her wont, and watched 
with a strange confusion of mind, half anxiously, 
half fearfully, for signs of greater iniquity or for 
symptoms of repentant subjection. And when neither 
came she resented her disappointment as an offence. 
This was one phase of mind ; another was a very 
real unhappiness about the girl's condition — ^when 
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« 

slie did not remember that slie was angiy. She 
used to watcli her wistfuUy enough when Patricia 
was not looking, and eyer with a heartache which 
neither her pride nor her anger would suffer to be 
seen. She noted how the healthy appetite which 
had 80 much distressed her in the first days by its 
unlimited appropriation of dry bread^ had refined 
now into a sick indifference to food altogether. She 
saw how thin she had become^ how listless in her 
moyements, how feeble in her gait ; how her once 
responsive face was fixed and rigid, and her once 
bright eyes yeüed and dreamy. She sometimes 
longed to take her to her bosom, to scold her 
yiciously, then to cry over her and forgiye her, and 
consent to accept the whole affair as a mystery 
wherein she was not blameworthy. And then she 
remembered Lord Merrian, and hardened her heart 
like an English Fharaoh. Besides, Mrs. Hamley's 
temper could not brook mysteries in the minor 
world about her. She claimed to be suprème pontiff 
to whom all things should be known ; and if she 
feit at one moment an impulse of tendemess she 
was able to damp it down into manageable dis- 
pleasure the next when she put it clearly before her 
that Patricia had dared to haye a secret, and to 
keep it from her. 
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In the midst of all tliis^ Patricia's daily dress got 
Bhabby ; and a letter came from Gordon. 

For her own sake ae mistress of Abbey Holme^ 
also for a certain womanliness of feeling still left 
for the girl amidst all her displeasure^ Mrs. 
Hamley must keep up appearances to high-water 
mark. She could no more allow her niece to be 
ill-dressed now^ in the days of her dire disgraee^ 
than if she had been foremost in &your. She 
was spiritually the Cinderella of the family, 
seated among the ashes weeping^ but her body 
must be clothed with decorous magnificence 
as befitted the mansion in which she had her 
place. 

Wherefbre one day at breakfast Aunt Hamley 
said in a cold voice — 

'^ Patricia, oblige me by not wearing that gown 
again." 

Patricia started^ and looked up as if awakened 
from a dream. It was so strange to be spoken to 
again ! Dora glanced up with a friendly little con- 
gratulatory smile which swept £rom Patricia to 
Mrs. Hamley, and on to Mrs. Hamley's husband in 
an impartial way, exduding none. 

'' Yes, aunt/' Patricia exclaimed. 

Mrs. Hamley smiled sarcastically. 
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" You are ready with your promises,*' ehe said. 
" Pray what will you wear instead P *' 

" I don't know, aunt," she said. " Have I any 
other ? " 

" Wliat a question to ask ! " cried her aunt 
crossly. "A young woman of your age not to 
know what gowns slie has to wear ! Is it stupidity 
or afiectation, Fatricia P " 

"Stupidity I am afraid, aunt/' said Patricia 
quietly. 

Mrs. Hamley hesitated for a moment. The girl 
spoke with such touching simpKcity ; her sorrow- 
M face, which had lightened up under the address, 
was 80 Ml of ingenuous humility ; she looked so 
glad to be spoken to again, and yet was so little self- 
assertiye, so unaffected, that her aunt did not know 
whether to call her to her and kiss her and forgive 
her, or scold her for being so wicked when she was 
so nice. She was so angry with her for her 
stupidity — ^putting herself into this miserable posi- 
tion when she might have made such a brilliant 
alliance, atoned for her mysterieus crime, and done 
them all so much good ! And yet she was so sorry 
for her ! 

Her momentary little struggle ended however, 
in the maintenance of her old attitude of displeasure, 
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00 she onlj answered, as coldly as ehe had spoken 
before: — 

'' Well^ nerer mind what you have or baye not. 
Tou will find a new gown in jour room to-day ; «o 
praj condeflcend to attend a little to xntindane 
Üiings^ Patricia ; give the one you are wearing to 
Bignold to put away, and do not let me hare to «peak 
to you about your personal appearance again« Ton 
are going about Uke a cinder-wench t ^* 

'^I did not know I was shabby/' said Patricia 
looking at her dress. 

'' Then you know it now/^ mapped her aunt, 

^'Mrs. IXamley has giren you such a pretty 
drets t '' said Dora pleasantly. 

'^ I have done my bent for a most ungrateM sub- 
ject," said Mrs. Ilamley with her martyr^s air. 

"Thank you, aunty, very much/* said Patricia 
tuming a tender face towards her; a moist^eyed 
face, with the curved lips slightly quirering. 

**Thank your uncle whom you have wronged/' 
said Mrs. Hamley severely. 

^* Thank you, Mr, Ilamley," rcpeated Patricia. 

'^ Ah ! " said that gentleman plungingand finger- 
ing hin wlti/^kers, and not sorry to see the bond)) 
relaxed a moment ; for though he too was angry at 
the fkult, he was sorry for the person, and would 
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gladly haye joined hands over the mystery weeks 
ago^ and have accepted it and reinstated the de- 
linquent ; but the Lady was mistress, and he found 
it best to foUow her lead when once within the four 
walls of Abbey Holme. Still he was pleased at thin 
little break so far. " To return good for evil, eh *t 
— ^heaping coals of fire P I told you that you were 
welcome to your diet and your clothes, and I am a 
man of my word. I don't promise and when the 
time comes cry off, and donH perform, do I, Lady? " 

" No, Mr. Hamley ; you always fulfil your pro- 
mises," said Mrs. Hamley ; " whieh is more than can 
be said for eyery one." 

At this moment the butler brought in the letter- 
bag, whieh was opened and the letters distributed 
by Mr. Hamley as usual. Among them came that 
long-expected, long-desired ship-letter, with its 
many official notifications, its signs of travel, its pro- 
mise of abundance. 

"For Miss Kemball," said Mr. Hamley, throw- 
ing it across the table. 

She took it. A mist came before her eyes. 8he 
forgot her aunt and her late more mollified mood, 
Dora's pretty little congratulatory face, Mr. 
Hamley's ostentatious graciousness ; she forgot 
Abbey Holme and her present miseiy and all that 
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w«tö her life now — she had Gordon's letter ; Gordon 
was alive ; he loved her ; he would come back for 
her some day ; he belieyed in her and would trust 
her. 

She held the letter in her hand, breathless while 
she looked at it and took in the fact that it was 
really from him — ^his handwriting — paper he had 
touched — words into which he had put his life; 
unconscious of the cold inquiring eyes that were 
looking at her, weighing and measuring, judging 
and condemning. She was called back from her 
memory of the frank, feir, honest face, the clear 
voice resonant and yet so tender, the. bright blue 
eyes that had never been ashamed to meet man face 
to face and that would not be afraid to meet death 
and the Etemal — she was called back from her 
vision of the dear future when he should come and 
take her hands in his before the whole world, and 
lead her from darkness to light, from imprisonment 
to freedom, from degradation and despair to life and 
love, by her aunt saying in her harshest manner ; 
" When you have quite finished staring at that 
envelope, Patricia ; perhaps you will attend to your 
imcle saying grace/* 

They had never had breakfast grace at Barsands; 
but they had thanked God more through the day. 
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Then the vision faded away, and she was once 
more Patricia tlie reputed forger, or at least the 
guilty accomplice; once more a dependant in dis- 
grace ; the truth living among lies, which they 
had had the power to make appear the blackest lie 
of all. 

She stood up with the rest, and walked out of the 
room with the rest ; hut though the brief moment 
of the loosing of the spell had passed, and her 
aunt had hardened herself against her once more, 
and she was only Cinderella among her ashes again, 
she feit as if she had a talisman now which could 
change all things, and that even Aunt Hamley 
would have to yield to it. 

She went into the garden to her usual seat, and 
read her letter. It was a long, true, and loving one ; 
the second Gorden had written though the first she 
had received. It said all that words could say, and 
expressed more than it said. It spoke of courage, 
faith, constancy, patience, and of the reward which 
comes to true love in the end. It told her how she 
was his hope, his dreaui, his beloved ; but it was the 
letter of a man as well as of a lover, and of a sailor 
above all ; a sailor f uil of professional ardour and a 
not ignoble ambition, rejoicing in the life to which he 
l^ad devoted himself and glorying in his work. It 
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eame like one of tho old Barsands breezes into tlie 
duU and stifling fog of Milltown, and seemed to clear 
tlie horizon of her life. It roused her as nothing 
eUe could have done^ and seemc^ to gire her new 
energy and to bring her back to herself and the 
need of action and a purpose. It was like the 
lifting up of a material veil from her eyes, the 
taking of a weight from her hands. She belonged 
not only to herself and to her aunt^ hut to Gordon. 
Was she living now as hts wife should live P Was 
this dull and clouded patience nnder injustice the 
nobloHt thing she could do, or was there a better 
way ? Ought she for his sake to remain where she 
was so miftjudged) so hardly punished P — or ought she 
not rather to withdraw herself from Abbey Hokne, 
and, ever keeping loyal silence, refuse to undergo 
more humiliationP Patience and humility are 
Krand virtues truly ; swoet and true Clirirtian graces ; 
but the old, heroic, pagan self-respect, which also 
was integral to Patricia's nature, was a virtue too, 
and just now was in the ascendant. Hitherto she 
had proved her patience^ now she must justify her 
self-honour. 

It was on the fourth day after she had received 
this dear letter, and when she had heard Mr. 
Uamley say how he had met that precious pair of 
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Tom Noddies, the Fletcliers, in the Market-placö 
that day, that she went to her aunt sitting in the 
drawing-room as usual, with her many-colonred 
worsteds in her hands, with dear Dora still busy at 
Venetian point and butterflies for the hair by her 
own little especial table. It was a simless sultry 
day, but only one window of the room was open 
about a couple of inches from the top. 

" Aunt/*' said Fatricia coming in and going up to 
her aunt, very quietly and with the sadness always 
on her now, but with a strange look of determination 
in her face and manner ; " May I speak to you P '* 

Her aunt looked up at her curiously. 

" Certainly,'* she answered with a surprised kind 
of condescension. " What is it you wish to say P " 

" I cannot go on Kving like this," said Patricia 
with quiyering eamestness. 

Mrs. Hamley böwed her head. 

" And what do you propose to do to alter it P " 
she asked. 

" Let me go away," she cried. 

" Willingly. Where P— to do what P " 

** Let me eam my own living," said P&tricia. 

"Willingly again. But," with Mrs. Hamley'ö 
special smile, " to come from heroics and generalities 
to common-sense details — ^how do you propose to 
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eam jour own liyingP As a goyemeM? Wliat 
can you teach P For my own sake I cannot allow 
you to go out as a senrant ; besides you cannot wait 
at table, and I could scarcely recommend your 
honesty/' she said cruelly ; '' and ability to steer a 
yacht on to the rocks^ or eren to ride barebacked, 
will not I fear get you a living. This last migbt 
indeed do for the circus ; but I see no other opening. 
I am willing to discuss any scheme with you, but it 
must bc a rational one.'^ 

All this was cruelly said ; with intentional harsh- 
ness and insolence. Patricia tumed pale and her 
hands clasped each other with a nerrous pressure. 
She held her breath for a moment ; and then as if 
she had cast her anger firom her as a meaner thing, 
raised her eyes and said with a sweet and touching 
dignity, a noble patience that was the maturer firuit 
of her former girlish cheerfiilness ; ^' I know that I 
am yery ignorant, but I would indeed rather go out 
as a serrant, eaming my own bread by my own 
labour, than Uve like this.'' 

**Are you so very cruelly treated here?*' re- 
tumed Mrs. Hamley as if asking an honest question. 
^'Who offends youP Dora, do you do anything 
to offimd Patricia P '' Dora shook her head. '' If 
you baye any complaint to make^ Patricia, pray 
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make it. It seems to me that you are left yery 
much to yourself and haye no cause to grumble. I 
do not interfere witli you. To be Bure I would not 
like you to disgrace the house by any wild or 
wicked ways ; but, faUing this, I really do not see 
liow you are coerced or wbat cause you have to 
oomplain/' 

" Ah, aunt, you do not speak as you feel — as you 
know," said Patricia. 

" Thank you, Patricia. At my age it is not quite 
usual to be told one tells falsehoods." Mrs. 
Hamley said this with ominpus quietness. It was 
merely an argument she was holding, not an offence 
she was resenting. 

" I did not mean that exactly,'* retumed Patricia ; 
" but you want to try me. You will not come to 
my point, and when people do that " 

" They do teil falsehoods P " she. said. 

" In a way, yes," answered Patricia bravely. 

Her aunt smUed disagreeably. 

"Are you adopting exactly the right method to 
inake things better for yourself?^' she asked. 
"Shall we, for your sake and before you commit 
yourself farther, go back to the starting-pointP 
What do you purpose to do if you leave Abbey 
Holme?'* 
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'' I see nothing now/^ sbe said with a candid 
throwing up of her cards. After a pause^ sbe 
added, in a pleading voice — ^'Aunt^ will you 
let me go to the Fletchers for a little wliile P I 
know tbey are at home^ and I am sure they would 
take me/' 

"As a dependantP — ^if you please. Why notP 
It will be simply a cbange of place not circum- 
stances/' said Mrs. Hamley quietly. 

" Aunty donH I '' cried Patricia in a kind of 
agony. '* Well I " she tben said^ pressing her 
hands over her eyes, ''let me go. Miss Fletcher 
will understand me and belieye me/' 

Dora flushed a little, and glanced npward. She 
was yery sorry for the necessity, but she did not 
exactly want Patricia to be understood. Mrs. 
Hamley flushed too. 

** I know you love Miss Fletcher better üx than 
you have ever lored me/' she began in a level tone 
that soon rosé to the grayer accent of displeasure, 
and that finally deepened into anger. '^ Go to her 
if you wish it* I should be sorry to keep yaa« 
Carry your &lse tales out of the house, and make 
out that you have been ill-treated when you have 
only been too kindly considered, Ungratefiil, dit- 
obedient, untrustworthy girl, you leare me as you 
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came to me, a creature I have been utterly unable to 
improve, and, with all my kindness, as utterly un- 
able to make love me. Not another word. Leave* 
me, I say. If tbè Fletchers, or any one else, will 
keep you till you are of age, when I can wash my 
hands of you for ever, I shall thank them. Go ! Will 
you go, Patricia P I want never to see you again ! '* 

" Will you not say good-bye, aunt P " said 
Patricia, standing before her, holding out her 
hands. '' I did not mean to vex you. I do not 
like to part in anger." 

" No, I will not say good-bye,'* answered Aunt 
Hamley. " The word means a blessing. I cannot 
bless you. Go ! '* 

" Aunt ! '' 

The depth of anguish in the girl's voice made 
Mrs. Hamley's every nerve quiver ; but she was not 
minded to yield to her weakness. She looked reso- 
lutely away from the pleading face, the beseeching 
figure, the imploring gesture. 

" Not another word. Go 1 '* she said again. 

Patricia tumed her eyes on Dora. Dora was cry- 
ing, with a slightly scared look on her flushed face ; 
— sincerely sorry for poor Patricia ; sorry, too, for 
Mrs. Hamley, who wounded herself as much as she 
hurt her niece ; hating herself and Sydney and all 
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that had led to this miserable complication — never* 
theleBs keeping sflence. 

" Good-bye, Dora/' then said Patricia. " Make 
my aunt forgive me/' she added, as with a stifled 
sob she left the room. 

The innocent scapegoat on whom was laid the 
burden of many sins, if ever she needed faith of the 
best kind it was now ! 

That day Patricia was driven down to the 
Fletchers' with her boxes. Bignold had had orders 
to pack up everything belonging to Miss Kemball, 
and the coachman took her, wondering, to the 
Hollies. It was very like a dismissal, he thought ; 
more especially when he aaw by the maid's astonish- 
ment that the young lady was not expected. 

"A rumpus, I make it out," he said to Mary 
Anne confidentially ; and Mary Anne thought he 
was about right. 

" My child I " cried Catherine Fletcher as 
Patricia came into the room, the shadow of her 
former self ; thin to as much gauntness as a young 
girl can have ; depressed, strange, subdued ; all her 
brightness dulled; her former abounding vitaHty 
gone ; the whole being and manner of the brave 
and cheerful Barsands nymph changed as if 
she had been transformed — changed as a green 
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wood is changed when a fire or a storm has swept 
through it. " Good heavens what has happened P '* 
she cried in real alarm. 

" Oh ! Miss Fletcher, do not think me mad, btit do 
take me for awhile ! Let this be my home ; I have 
none other ! *' cried Patricia flingiag herself into 
her arms. ** You are my only friends. Eeep me 
just a little while till I can keep myself.'* 

" Child — ^my dear, dear girl ! what is aU this 
about ? " cried Dr. Fletcher, coming to her. 

She held out her hands. 

"Will you take me, Dr. Fletcher?" she cried 
prayerfuUy. " Just for a little while, till I get strong 
and can see my way ? " 

His face changed. 

" For life, if you will, Patricia," he answered, 
holding her hands in his. " Don't say, * only for a 
Httle whüe.' " 

" Oh, how kind you are," Patricia said, looking 
into his face; "but don't be too kind to me just 
now — I don't want to cry." 

" I should not like to see you do anything weak 
or silly," said Miss Fletcher gravely; "so don't 
ciy, but teil us what it all means." 

'' It means that I am in utter disgrace at Abbey 
Holme, and that my life is too intolerable there. I 
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cannot go on as I am/' said Patricia ; ^^ so I asked 
aiint if I might come here. I feit sure you woald 
take me for a few days ; and she was angrj, and 
sent me with all my things, as if to live here. This 
was her punishment to me because I asked/' 

" She was qnite right," said Gatherine Fletcher 
kindly, " She never did a better nor a wiser thing. 
She knew that she could not have made me a more 
delightful present if she had given me half her 
wealth/' 

«Quite right/' repeated Dr. Fletcher. "I 
scarcely gave the old lady credit for such perspi- 
cacity. So now, missy, you are at home remember 
—at home for Ufe if you will.'' 

**But now you must hear my story before you 
take me/' said Patricia with her eager candour. 
'' I do not think you will disbelieve me, but it is just 
possible you may, and I should like you to know 
what has happened." 

" Will it take long ? Shall I keep the carriage 
with the boxes at the door till you have made your 
confession P or shall I walk by faith and have them 
carried into the blue bedroom P " asked Miss Fletcher 
pleasantly. 

" You had better keep them till you have heard/' 
was the grave answer. 

" As if my Patricia could do anything worthy of 
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coiidemnation ! " said, Catherine Fletcher, putting 
her comfortable arm round the girl's neck and 
looking into her face lovingly. 

Patricia caught her hand^ and kept it there on 
her shoulder. 

**You believe me thenP you will believe me, 
however much appearances are against me P " 

"If you say that you are innocent — ^yes," an- 
swered Oatherine emphatically. 

" And you too?'* Patricia tumed to Dr. Fletoher. 

"IP I would not believe that you could do any- 
thing wrong if you tried," he said. " And if you 
were even to confess to a grave misdemeanour, I 
think I should have recourse to a blister on your 
head and a dose of blue pill. I would rather accept 
the theory of temporary monomania than that of 
intentional immoraKty." 

She drew a long breath. 

"That is comforting," she said. "It seems to 
heal me somehow." 

Then with her hands clasped over her friend's, 
but every now and then tuming her eyes to that 
friend's brother, she made her simple statement — 
how that she had been asked to change a cheque at 
the bank and to say nothing'about it ; how that she 
had done so, and had agreed to say nothing about 
it ; how that cheque had tumed out to be a forgery, 
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for which she was held respousible becaiuie of her 
silence. 

''Bat/' she said with a kindling &ce, ''as I 
promised faithAiUy not to teil, I must keep my 
word, whatever it costs me. I know nothing about 
it in any way. I simply did what I was asked to 
do, and I had not the faintest idea there was any 
wrong connected with it/* 

" And the person who asked you knows all that 
has happened since P *' asked Dr. Fletcher. 

" Yes/' answered Patricia. 

" And has made no sign P '' 

"No/' she said; "but/' nervonsly, "please do 
not ask me any questions. I want to say nothing, 
because I might say too much if I did. I mnst be 
true to my word.*' 

"80 you shall be, dear/' said Miss Fletcher, 
kissing her. "We wiU never question you. We 
both believe in you implicitly, don't we, Henry P 
and can see how it all happened as clearly as if we 
had been there. So now go up-stairs and take off 
your things. At last I have a daughter of my 
own!'' 

" A friend to share our home, to make it bright 
for us and to make her own happiness in it,'' said 
Dr. Fletcher hurriedly. 
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" It is 80 strange to hear myself loved again. I 
scarcely know if it is pain or pleasure. It feels 
almost too strong for me," Patricia murmured rather 
than spoke, pusliing up her hair dreamily. 

Brother and sister exchaaged looks. 

" Come, dear/' said Catherine Fletcher briskly, 
" we don't dream at the Hollies. We must have 
the boxes seen to, and your things put away, child ; 
and, now I remember, there are three or four gowns 
and things of mine hanging up in your wardrobe. 
What an intrusion ! Come, let us make haste and 
get aU in order before dinner-time." 

Her voice and manner roused the girl pleasantly. 
With a little laugh that had just the beginning of 
a natural joyousness in it, she left the room with 
her friend, and in less than an hour was unpacked 
and homed, with a deHcious sentiment of rest and 
peace stealing like sleep over her. 

When they were alone together, Catherine asked 
her brother; "What do you think of all this, 
Henry ? '' 

"I think it is evident; Miss Drummond," he 
answered. 

" So I think ; but what does it all mean P There 
is a mystery beyond ; what can it be ? " 

" That is just the difficulty," he said ; " but the 

VOL. III. L 
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person for whom Patricia octed was evldently ' dear 
Dora/ as Mrs. Hamley calls her." 
. " Yes ; evidently ; I always feit she was under- 
hand/' 

'' Tyranny. Tyrants make riaves, and all slaves 
are false/' was his answer. 

'' But how cruelly they seem to liave treated this 
poor child. How changed she is I '^ 

Dr. Fletcher's quiet brown eyes glanced wlth an 
angry vivacity — ^rare in him. 

" Cruelly I They have tried to kill her, body 
and soul!" he cried. "As if cruelty is only 
physical! Why^ this girl has been assassinated — 
murdered ! All that was best and most beautiful 
in her they have tried to crash out, because it did 
not square with their wretched, shallow lives ! Had 
she died under their hands it would have been 
substantially murder — if not legally so.'' 

He spoke with a vehemence his sister never 
remembered to have noted in him before. She 
looked at him anxiously ; then rubbed her eyes with 
her forefingers, which was a trick of hers when she 
was puzzled. Just now Henry puzzled her im- 
mensely ; and the key to the riddle was wanting. 



CHAPTER VUL 



DISILLUSIONED. 



1^0 ether arrangement could have helped Patricia 
at this moment so well as this of making her 
home with the Fletohers. Not even the return of 
Gordon and the fuLiess of her love with him would 
have done her so much good — ^taking the phrase in 
lts highest sense. Had he come back and married 
her oS hand, as he would have done> she would have 
been intensely happy, of course ; and happiness with 
some natures is a fine soil for the growth of the 
loveKer virtues ; but she would not have leamt all 
she was leaming now, and she would therefore 
have lost the spiritual richness given by the sym- 
pathy which comes of knowledge. 

She was eminently purposefiil in character, and 
she was leading now a purposeful life. And one 
different in kind from anything she had known 
before. As her uncle's housekeeper and companion 
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at Barsandn, she had bad her work and her uses 
in a «naU gphere, but wbolesome so far as it went ; 
but hcre and now her horizon wa« cnlarged, and 
her mind gaincd in proportion. 8he was Doctor 
Fletcher'8 pupil indoors^ and Catherine's companion 
abroad. By the one, her intellect was trained with 
more mastership than it had ever been trained 
before : and the other took her among her old 
friends, the poor, where she must perforce pity and 
was able to help. Her Ufe was passed out of 
herself as it used to be at Barsands, but on a higher 
platform; and the more it was dedicated to the 
service of others, the more her own sorrows and 
perplexities feil into the background and became of 
less magnitude and importance. She went among 
the poor and heard the sorrowful stories of their 
lives; she saw their hard struggles with misery, 
disease, and debt ; and she watched their pathetic 
patience under their afflictions. Bometimes it was 
their brutish patience^ the submission of ''dumb 
driven cattle '' too spiritless to wish for better things, 
too degraded to strive for them; and sometimes, 
it was the recklessness which grows on that sandy 
soil where there is no hope — the scamped work, the 
filched time, the husbands who left their wives to 
starve, and carcd neither for home nor duty so long 
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as they could drink away their ill-eamed wages ; 
the wives that were slattemly shrews who drank 
too, and cast to the winds every womanly virtue and 
every lesson of decent Kving ; the mothers whose 
children were unwelcome «lemies, fetters and 
hindrances in the great battle of life, so many 
extra mouths to feed out of the common stock which 
they wished the fever or the frosts would take 
away, and which were taken away with at least the 
help of neglect if of nothing more active ; men and 
women whom poverty, ignorance, and the terrible 
conflict in which they found themselves worsted on 
all sides, oppressed by man, forgotten by God, had 
reduced to the level of savages, and some to the 
level of beasts — ^all this she saw mth a burning 
heart ; her inherent desire to be of use breaking out 
with tenfold force as she came to a more accurate 
knowledge of the work that had to be done. And 
she was of use, and never weary. Like Catherine 
herself, she gave up herself to the service of himianity 
and to the alleviation of suffering. Her life was passed 
among the poor, with no superior patronage demand- 
ing gratitude and submission, no fine lady daintiness 
playing at benevolence for a country pastime that 
went no deeper than croquet or a new costume ; but 
as a sister, a child, more richly endowed than them- 
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selvegy and sharing her treasures with those who 
had none. Beading to the sick and to the old ; 
taking girliflh gifts of use, or prettineM, or pleaaure 
only, to the children ; adding the grace and bright- 
ue»8 of her youth to the motherly previuon of 
Miss Fletcher ; comforting those in sorrow ; helping 
those in need ; speaking good words of human 
fellowship to those who had hitherto so sorely 
failed — digging down into these arid souIb for 
the sweet waters of conscience and self-respect^ and 
seldom digging in vain — this waf her work now 
done hand in hand with her older friend. And it 
made a beautifnl life for her ; a life full of blessing 
given and received ; a liie wherein she grew into a 
loveliness of soul and body surpassing all she had 
yet attained ; a life wbich gave back the nobleness 
it wrought and the happiness it dispensed, such as 
irt ever found, no matter what the pattem of their 
flttg> 1)7 those who have thus consecrated themselves 
to this service of humanity. 

In the beautiful activities of the present she 
wondered more than ever at the purposeless 
existence of Abbey Ilolme ; its ladylike excuses for 
idleness in those etemal strips of needlework and 
endless rolls of parti-coloured knitting which filled 
up the hours for her aunt and Dora with such a 
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comfortable conviction of industry ; its want of depth 
at home or of interest abroad; its absence of all 
object or intention save the maintenance of the 
proprieties and the smoothest manner of passing 
time. She wondered just as much now at their 
material arrangements too, as she did in the begin- 
ning ; and still more at herself, that she had lived 
through them for those long weary months. How 
stifling it was ! Those dreadful flues which went 
through the house and made it all as hot as a 
greenhouse ; those thick velvet-pile carpets and 
heavy curtains and closed windows and huge fires ; 
those dull evenings when she was expected to 
interest herself in bézique which she could Aever 
understand, and was not allowed to read or employ 
her hands in such work only as she could do — and 
it was not fine work ; those dull days; those languid, 
compressedy silent weeks and months ! She feit she 
could not have lived there at all had it not been for 
Dora ; and how kind Dora was in the beginning ! 
Eind, yes, always ; at the end quite as kind as in 
the beginning ; even when she had ruined her doing 
her best to make her pain less painful ! But how all 
that sweetness of manner had vanished into a mere 
bubble of no meaning, as she found out the un- 
worthiness underlying the real nature ! It seemed 
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to her, looking back and reflecting, that Dora would 
have been lesa unwortby had she been lesa amiable ; 
for to Patricia, as well ^ to Mr. Hamley, stratified 
characters, part noble, part base, were distressing, 
and she thought that a bad person had better be 
bad all through than only in bits; souls that are like 
Dead Sea apples being apt to mislead« the innocent 
to fatal issues. 

Ah ! it was a dreadftd time and place to remem- 
ber I like gazing back into a prison, where ^' an 
angel beantiful and bright^' had come down and 
looked her in the face, Uke that angel who bewildered 
the poor knight of whom Dr. Fletcher read to her the 
sweet sad story the other night ; an angel who had 
made the gloom shine like sunlight while she stayed, 
bat who had vanished one day, making the worst 
darkness of all ! Sometimes a horrible dread used 
to come orer her that perhaps her aunt would fall 
into a softer mood towards her and send for her 
again, to teil her she was forgiven, and that she was 
to be a better girl for the future, and copy Dora 
with more zealous exactness, and be sure not to teil 
any more stories, or have to do with forgery or shame- 
ful secrets. She used to wake at night in terror, 
dreaming that this had happened, and that she was 
being dragged back to the Abbey Holme drawing- 
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room where slie could not find the door and where 
the windowB were all closed. It was a dream that 
always shock her nerves for days after, and that 
made both Dr. Fletcher and Catherine intensely 
anxious when it came, for it was a sign that had a 
bad meaning. Patricia, however, could not get rid 
of the thought ; it haunted her waking as well as 
sleeping. She used te ask herself what she should 
do if this chance came about ; and sometimes she 
used to ask the Fletchers, with a clinging kind of 
'mental terror that distressed them even more than 
did her dream. When she did, Catherine, to cover 
her deeper feeling, would laugh and promise to hide 
her somewhere among the rocks like an old-world 
fugitive ; but the feeding would be difficult, she 
used to say ; and once Dr. Fletcher, not looking 
up, said in a constrained manner ; " It will be your 
own fault if you go ; you have a home here for life, 
if you wish it." 

There did not seem to be much chance, however, 
of this recall. As things stood, Mrs. Hamley refused 
to see either the Fletchers or Patricia. She held 
the one as a criminal and the others as her aiders 
and abettors ; and, as she said in her note to Patricia 
wherein she declined a visit her niece had proiFered, 
she had always made it a rule in life to give up the 
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acquaintance of people who did wrong. She did 
not understand else what difference those wbo 
bonoured the Ten Commandments could make 
between vice and virtue ; and as sbe considered tbat 
Fatricia had sinned heinously, she necessarily held 
that Doctor and Miss Fletcher had made themselves 
parties to her offence by taking her as they had 
done from under her protection, undoing all the 
good she had been at such pains to effect^ and 
defying her right of anger and pnnishment. 

So the breach was verj wide and very pronounced- 
between the Hollies and Abbejr Holme^ and Mill- 
town had a comfortable Httle dish of gossip to dis- 
cnssy wherein not one of the guesses was true and 
not an arrow hit the right mark. Ënough was 
known, however^ for abundant specnlation ; and the 
Milltown people did not neglect their oppor- 
tunities. 

Chief of the humble friends to whom Catherine 
and Fatricia went with their kind acts and heart- 
some wordsy was poor Mrs. Garth doing her brave 
battle with misfortune single-handed^ and hearing 
her husband's collapse as well as their joint sorrow 
with a stead&st courage that was as sublime in its 
own way as any of those deeds of heroism which 
have stirred the world's imagination for all time 
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and changed the ciurent of history. Ah, how many 
of these poor ha'rd-handed, rough-speeched brothers 
and sisters of ours, whom now we despise as " the 
common people " just admitted into the outer courts 
of humanity, will be shining angels in the days to 
come; while we who wear soft clothing and walk 
delicately, will be turned down in the ranks and set 
to leam some elementary lessons of virtue far beneath 
their feet ! Between the Hamleys and the Garths 
of society lie more gulfs than one ; and the " wisdom 
which is conversant with God " does not always 
dweil with the fermer. 

Yet how brave soever Mrs. Garth was, her path 
was very rough ; and she feit it to be so. There was 
no lack of immediate means ; but the future — ^that 
terrible future — troubled her greatly ; and not with- 
out reason — ^it was all so utterly dark ! Time 
seemed to work but little good for James. He was 
still as broken-spirited as ever ; though to be sure 
he had twice done a day*s work for Dr. Fletcher, 
and it seemed to have heartened him and brought 
back a flash of his old cheery manhood while the 
impulse to be doing lasted. The worst of it was, it 
lasted for so short a time ; and then he sank back 
into the wandering idleness of his former state, 
haunting the lanes that looked on to Long Field 
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Farm, and breaking bis heart at every change being 
wrought in field or fence. If he h^ lost bis land 
fairlj, perbapB be would bave been as brave in bis 
sorrow as bis wife ; but it was tbe sense of baving 
been tricked, and tricked by Mr. Hamley above all 
men, tbat was tbe poison in tbe wound and bindered 
it from bealing. It was madness, granted ; but it 
was pitiable all tbe same. 

One day Patricia was out for a walk by berself. 
Tbe Fletcbers were calling at tbe Quest, and sbe 
was to be picked up on their way bome. Sbe bad 
never told tbem wby sbe did not care to go to tbe 
grand bouse, but tbey could imagine plenty of rea- 
sonsy if none of tbem tbe true one ; and sbe was 
tberefore left bebind as a nmtter of course, witbout 
questions or explanations. Sbe went up by the farm 
on ber way to meet tbem, taking tbe lane wbere sbe 
and Dora bad walked tbat botanizing day wben tbey 
bad met Lord Merrian, and Mrs. Garth, as tbe 
farmyard Constance, had brokcn the conventional 
canon of fitness by railing in Doric against a rich 
man's injustice. 

What a lifetime had passed between tbis and 
then ! She feit as far removed from the perplexed 
and entangled self of tbat day as 'sbe bad feit 
removed then from the joyous Barsands Patricia 
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who had never known a heartache and never a tear, 
till that last sad hour when all had gone to wreek 
together. How changed the whole aspect of life 
was now from what it had been both then and in 
the old, old days of the dear home ! Little intro- 
spective as she was^ her heart was perforce tumed 
back on itself to-day^ and she could not choose but 
look within, asking herself how things were with 
her and noting where they differed from the past. 
The answer was well. She was happier now than 
she had been, in spite of that terrible shadow 
under which she lived ; but how müch graver, how 
much less joyous ! how the scales of girlish blind- 
ness and unconscious romance had fallen for ever 
from her eyes, and what terrible truths had been 
revealed to her ! 

Then she thought of Lord Merrian, and his 
strange love for her. What was there in her, a 
simple country girl without family or fortune, to 
attract a man in his position P Why, nothing ! It 
was just a day-dream to him — ^no more ; his reason 
had gone to sleep, and he had wandered in his 
dream. She remembered with a blush that one 
rapid thought which had come like a vision of temp- 
tation, of the good she could do the world through 
him, and the power she would haye had. And then 
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fthe looked up, 00 if some one had been walking with 
her to whom she was speaking aloud^ as she thought ; 
'' But I have found that I can do good as I am ; 
that we all can if we like ; and that I need not be 
Lord Merrian's wife to make a few hearts lighter 
and a few lives better/* 

The root of this thought was a miserable young 
couple fast going to min, whom Oatherine and she 
had visited much and taken in hand to teach and 
improve, and whom thejr had both taught and im- 
proved. The chief evil had been the young wife's 
incapacity and the yotmg husband's impatience ; but 
a well-ordered home, the means whereof had been 
partly taught and partly given, had closed the gin- 
shop door and made a worthy household out of a 
pauperized and vicious hoveL This was just one 
of the instances of remediable ignorance of whi(;h 
they so often spoke at the Hollies, where it was held 
as a Cardinal article of faith that himian lires can be 
redeemed if only thcre is energy and lore enough 
to do it. 

And while she was thinking thus she came upon 
the gate where James Oarth usually took his moum- 
ful station ; and found him standing there in the 
old attitude, his chin resting on his hands, staring 
down on the fields that had been his father^s. 
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but would never be his son^s, He was so wrapped 
up in his own thoughts, that be neitber saw nor 
beard ber, tbougb sbe said " Good-day, Mr. Gartb," 
cbeerily. 

Had be still been tbe proprietor of Long Field 
Farm, sbe migbt bave called bim Gartb, simply. 
As a ruined man sbe was carefal to give tbe little 
note of respect. 

As be did not bear be did not answer ber ; and 
tben sbe drew down into tbe gateway and toucbed 
bis arm. He started and muttered a savage oatb ; 
but wben be saw wbo it was, be dropped bis eyes, 
and toucbing bis battered cap said, mildly enougb : 

"Beg pardon, miss, I did not know it was 

you." 

" I tbougbt you were coming to tbe Hollies again 
to finisb tbat bit of garden you left balf done," said 
Patricia, not as an opening by way of improving the 
occasion, but simply because sbe tbougbt be had 
been coming ; and sbe wanted to see tbe bit which 
the Fletcbers had taken in from the field finisbed 
and made into the rose-garden they said should be 
called after ber — ''Patricia's portion." 

" I bave no beart for work ! ** said Gartb more 
sadly than sidlenly, tuming away. 

" Oh 1 don't say tbat ! " sbe cried with a kind of 
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grieved surprise in her voice; ''what is life good 
for if we do not work ! '' 

'' Life is good for notbing now to me/' he 
answered. 

'' I cannot bear to hear you say so ; is that like a 
man ? " she said very eamestly, leaning forward 
and looking into his &ce. '' Wby^ Mr. Garth ! I 
should have thought you would have liad more 
courage tlian this ! '' 

'' It bas taken the heart out of me/' he said ; and 
put bis bead down into bis bands with the old 
despairing gesture, 

*^ But surely the very good of trial is to prove 
our strengtb ! '' Patricia answered. " Wbat would 
become of the world if we all gave way like cowards 
as soon as tbings went wrong! And we ean be 
cowardly in mind as well as in body/' 

'^ I am no coward, miss ! " said Garth, lifting up 
bis angry face. 

The word caught and stung bim, not unwhole- 
somely. 

^' No, I dare say you are not ; I should not think 
you were/' Patricia answered ; '' at least not in the 
usual way. But whatever you may be in one way, 
you cannot say that this kind of thing is either 
brave or manly I It does no good. It will not 
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give you back your farm — and even if it wonld, all 
this gloomy despair wonld not be a worthy kind of 
purchase-money ; as it is, it only makes you more 
miserable than you need be, and adds to your poor 
wife's troubles." 

*'It is well for a young lady Kke you to talk," 
said James Garth with some scom. " A soft young 
lady as has never known ,a cross nor a strain, how 
can you judge for a man like myself with such a 
sorrow as I have on me ? " 

" Have I known no sorrows ?'* answered Patricia 
in a low voice. " I think I have ; and very bitter 
ones too ! I have lost all that you have, Mr. Garth 
— my old home where I was brought up, and where 
I was so happy ; my uncle who was like my father 
and that I loved Kke my father ; my only Mend ; 
and — more ; '* she added with a flushing face : 
" more than I can teil you. And I too, nearly broke 
down as you have done, but — " with the old Joan 
of Are look in her bright yoimg eyes lifted up so 
straight and eamest into the sullen face beside her, 
'* I made a better fight of it than you have ! I am 
only a girl and you are a man — a man with a wife 
and children depending on you — but I would have 
cut off my right hand before I would have wasted 
my time and strength and neglected every duty as 

VOL. ITI. M 
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you have done, just to give way to all tliia uselees 
regret I It is unworthy of you ; and however angrj 
you may be to hear me say so, I feel as if I must ! '' 

^' You are a bold speaker, miss/' said Oarth with 
a dark look. 

Once the simny temper of him would have been 
no more ruffled by a woman's words tban bis flesb 
would bave been burt by a cbild's blow ; but be was 
easily made angry now — and for tbe moment looked, 
as be felty like a murderer. 

Fatricia sbrank back at bis eyes ; tben sbe seemed 
to nerve berself, and beid out ber band. 

" Forgive me if I bave spoken too rougbly/' sbe 
soid witb a noble self-surrender, as if sbe bad been 
q)eaking to a king. '^ But I am so sorry to see you 
so broken — I do so long to know tbat you bave 
taken your griefs into your own bands, and con- 
quered tbem as a brave man sbould, tbat perbaps I 
bave said too much ! You are doing yourself so 
mueb barm too, in every way, and making us all 
so unbappy ! I want you to forgive me now 
if I bave burt you, but to try and be braver tban 
you bave been, all tbe same. You mmt come out of 
tbis trouble. Mr. Gartb ! — you must be a man and 
eonquer it I " 

Sbe spoke passionately, witb a pleading look and 
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manner that could not fail to touch any one, not a 
madman nor a savage. It is the power that truth 
and love posaess ; the faith which at times removes 
more than the material mountain. 

There was silence for some moments, he looking 
down, she looking at him. 

"Perhaps you mean well, miss/* he then said 
with a deep sigh, and turned away his head, 

Whether he would or no he was touched ; but he 
did not want to yield to her. He had not taken her 
proffered hand when she held it out to him, now she 
put it into his, and clasped her fingers over the 
rough brown skin. 

" I do mean it well," she said with a fervent ring 
in her voice. " Show me that you believe I do, and 
that you are not angry at my speaking so plainly — 
for after all you are so much ólder than I — by 
coming to-morrow to the Hollies. If you would 
only take up work again. Mr. Garth, you would 
conquer everything^ — live it all down ! " 

" Wages for werking on another man's property 
are not pleasant to a man who has been his own 
master, and held his own land all his life, and his 
father's before him/' said Garth. 

" But if you have not got your land any longer, 
wages are better than nothing, and work on any 
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man's property \% better than no work at all/' said 
Fatricia with a deeper wisdom than perhaps she 
knew. '* Do come to the Hollies, Mr. Garth 1 you 
know that Doctor and Miss Fletcher are as much 
interested in you as if you were their brother. I 
cannot teil how you have distressed them by the 
way in which you have bome your trouble, so 
unlike what might have been expected from 
you ! '' 

She was still speaking with the same passion of 
eaniestness ; pleading with the man's better self and 
judgment against his lower state ; her hand in his, 
her Engers pressed close in her zeal. She looked 
like some girl-saint preaching the truth to uncon- 
verted ears, calling the darker soul into the higher 
life. As indeed she was ; and as James Gurth feit 
her to be. 

Her courage and enthusiasm touched the dying 
spark of manhood in him ; her woman's zeal woke 
up his pride ; her frank friendliness lifted him back 
to his old state of self-respect, and seemed to heal 
the wound in his sore soul ; the warm girlish grasp 
did him good, as he told his wife ; and looking at 
her with his hollow eyes kindly, a smile came over 
his gaunt fiice and he said, shaking her hand : 

^* VXl come to-morrow, miss ; I'd scarce be a man 
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if I could refuse a young lady like you who speaks 
soweU!" 

And as they stood there, with the warmtli of the 
moment on them both — she to save and he to yield 
— the clatter of horses came near, and Lord Merrian, 
riding with a fair pretty girl, passed them at a slow 
pace and took in the whole scène. 

They had never met since that last interview in 
the drawing-room at Abbey Holme ; and when they 
did meet now all things were changed. Patricia 
was no longer the possible co-heiress with Dora 
Drummond; no longer Mrs. Hamley's beautiful 
niece who was worth even a young lord 's looking 
after ; but a discarded relative, evidently living in 
disgrace and as evidently having done something 
to deserve it. And Lord Merrian was no longer 
the enthusiastic Numa worshipping his hidden 
Egeria, but the wise and far-seeing young states- 
man who had just ideas on the value of matrimonial 
alliances, and who had come to the rather tardy 
possession of his senses and the knowledge that a 
Lady Maud, born in the purple and edueated in the 
shibboleth of the aristocracy from the beginning, 
would make a fitter wife for him than even a Joan of 
Are whó was a heretie to the inner creed, and not 
quite up in the aecidence of the outer observances. 
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Lady Maud was a good^ well-behaved, placid 
jroung person, untroubled by doubt social or reli- 
gious, and wbo would have condemned an original 
thoughty either in herself or any other woman, as 
dangerous and unladylike. She was one of those 
who accept the present arrangements of society as 
final, and who cannot tmderstand what people find 
to perplex and discompose them. There are the 
Queen and royal family ; the aristocracy ; the two 
sections of the middle classes^ both the moneyed who 
may be known and the professional and poor who 
may not ; and then there are the common people 
who have to work for all these grander creatures, 
and who are not of the same human nature some- 
how» neither living nor suffering nor yet feeling as 
the high people, and who are so horribly vulgar and 
dirty ! And then there is the Christian religion, 
which is the only religion in the world ; all the rest 
being shocking idolatries destitute of the first prin- 
ciples of morality ; and the English Church, which 
is the only true centre of Christianity, every other 
embodiment being so absurd that the wonder is how 
people can be found to believe them ; and what can 
folks find in all this to make them unhappy or dis- 
contented P Things are as they were ordered from 
the beginning; the f!ngland and English society 
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of tliis our nineteenth century being the very perfec- 
tion of Qod's couneels ; and people are very wicked 
who try to change the established order. To be 
sure a few acts of Parliament may be passed that just 
touch an unimportant law^ but nothing more. As for 
these dreadful doctrines of liberty and all that, Lady 
Maud thought they ought to be put a stop to and 
done something with. She believed they were all 
morderers in heart who held them ; and could not 
understand any woman, still less a lady, with such 
awful opinions. Nevertheless, Philistine as she was, 
she was a good little girl who would make a faithAil 
wife and a tolerably eflGicient mother; who would 
give recherche dinners to ambassadors and royal 
princes, and would regulate her household with dis- 
cretion. She had a fair understanding, and was by 
no means dull to talk to if you kept in the shallows ; 
but she was lost on all subjects wanting thought, 
being utterly devoid of philosophic instincts, and 
neVer seeing the cause or the outfall of any emotion 
whatsoever. She was immensely popular in society, 
being pretty, accomplished, amiable, and with per- 
fect manners ; and when she caught Lord Merrian's 
heart at the rebound, and made it heif own, the 
world congratulated him on his good luck and told 
him he had chosen the yery girl made for him. So 
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they were engaged with much rejoicing on all Bides, 
and the young lord himflelf feit that he had chosen 
the better part. 

Ab they rode along the lane, howeyer, his head 
would run on Fatrida to-day. She seemed very 
near to him, with a strange surge of memory that 
distressed him ; for he was honest-hearted, and did 
not want to have his allegiance to the lady of his 
choice diflturbed even by a memory. He was quite 
content with his pretty fiancée, and had no wish to 
look up into heightB impossible for her to f each. 
Stilly his Egeria had been very dear to him ! She 
had been like hie good angel — ^the Toice which had 
called to him from above, and to which he had 
replied Excelsior — ^before he failed and feil. 

He was a little süent as they rode between the 
leafy hedges. His imagination^ always his strongest 
or his weakest point, had invested Fatricia with 
even more than her rightful share of charm and 
beauty; and just now she seemed to come before 
his eyes like some glorified creature, half angelic, 
half heroicy who would have compelled crowds to 
kneel to her had she appeared and spoken. 

Then they passed the Long Field gate, and he saw 
a tall, rather badly-dressed girl, with her hat pushed 
unbecomingly off her fece, standing holding a 
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peasant's hand in hers and speakmg to him as 
equals together; speaking to him with the same 
loTe, the same passion, the same fervour as she 
used to show when speaking to him, Lord Merrian, 
a gentleman and the son of a peer. 

He took off his hat as he passed and Patiicia 
bowed too ; hut the spell was breken. Henceforth 
Lady Maud had no need to fear the past. There 
would be no rival in his memory to dwarf her 
mental stature and pale her spiritual charms. He 
acknowledged his foUy and the blindness of his 
fascination. That kind of thing would never have 
done ! It* is all yery well to talk of brotherhood 
and equality and helping on humanity and all 
that : it is a beautiful theory, and one that warms 
one's heart when speaking of it. But when you 
come to its practical confession, standing thus shak- 
ing hands with a dirty, unwashed, unshaven peasant 
— ^Lord Merrian's blue blood asserted itself then 
with an indignant throb ; and Patricia feil for ever 
from her pedestal. She was simply a handsome girl 
with rather low tastes and an inferior kind of 
manner; and he wondered, like a child suddenly 
conscious that its coveted plaything was a snake 
and would have stung him, what they should all 
have done had she taken him at his word, and 
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become Lady Merrian aUd bis mother's daughter- 
in-law. What a mercy she did not I And a« he 
thouglit this he looked at Lady Mand with as mnch 
gratitude as love, and closed the Kemball episode 
for ever. 

Soon after this the Fletchers drove np, and 
Patricia got into the carriage with them ; bnt not 
before she had made Garth promise again that he 
would come to-morrow to finish bis work in the 
garden, and not before she had poured still a little 
more life and courage into the poor fellow's sunken 
heart. 

'* What an extraordinary thing, that girl to whom 
you bowed, shaking hands with that common man ! ** 
said Lady Mand after a long pause. 

Lord Merrian looked innocent. 

'' That is Miss Kemball/^ he said ; '^ niece of the 
people who live there/' pointing with bis whip 
to Abbey Holme. '^ She is an enthnsiast, and goes 
in for commnnism and all that I ^' 

'' And you know her ! '' Lady Maud's &ce had 
just a shade of possible displeasure athwart its 
surprise. '' She is not quite in your style I should 
think/' with a nervous little laugh. 

''No, she is not; but of course I know her 
slightly/' was bis answer, made with a reassuring 
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indifference and a wise suppression of the identity 
of Egeria. 

"I cannot bear to see women go out of their 
sphere in this manner," said Lady Maud. " I think 
all these theories and extravagance perfectly awful. 
The idea of any one holding the position of a lady 
being so familiar as that with a common man ! I 
wonder how she could ! " 

" Yes, it is odd to what lengths enthusiasm will 
carry people," said Lord Merrian simply; and 
tumed the conversation by a master-stroke. 



CHAPTER IX. 



nAMJwKiy M«Pa 



npHE whole country was in a fevor of excitement. 
A féte was to be given at the Quest, surpa^sing 
in magnificence anything that bad ever been done 
before even in tbat lordly domain ; and the world of 
MiUtown stood still to watch the proceedings. All 
the visitable people of the locality were of course 
inyitedy and there was to be a large gathering of 
notabilities from London as well as of magnates 
from county places. A popular novelist who went 
into society for bis raw material, and looked on a 
dinner as copy and a ball as a dozen pages written 
to bis hand and only needing to be transcribed ; a 
handsome young poet of high renown who made 
loye to married women and celebrated them after- 
wards in verse ; a sprinkling of able editors, modem 
Joves whose thtinder-bolts teil, and whom the great 
ones of the earth are fain to court as the kings of 
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the fourtli estate; and a couple of distinguished 
artists who lived like princes and with them — ^repre- 
sented the aristocracy of talent beside whose glories^ 
in the minds of some, stars grow dim and garters 
and ribbons are of no more yalue than so many 
yards of coloured tape. £ut indeed, all sorts and 
conditions of men were represented at this fête ; and 
even the industrial had his envoy in the person of a 
rich cotton-spinner who had bought for a hundred 
poonds his foreman's invention for the better wind- 
ing of thread, and who, by saving fractions of 
farthings on the reels, had roUed up millions of 
pounds as the gross results. 

£ut among all these favonred guests bidden to 
see the show and swell the court of the local royalties, 
one house was passed over; and the Hamleys of 
Abbey Holme were not invited. 

It was an impolitic omission ; and no one knew 
exactly how it came to pass. When things tumed ül 
in consequence the Countess threw the blame on the 
house steward ; not ashamed, proud woman though 
she was, to make her subordinate suffer for her own 
deed. On his side the steward swore that her lady- 
ship had run her pen through the name when she 
went over the list ; and that he was bound to obey 
a sign as much as a word. 
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*' A signal'san order/' he aaid; and hls hearers 
agreed with Um that it was. 

As no commission of inquiry was appointed, and 
the private visiting-list of the Quest was not sub- 
mitted to official inspection, the thing passed as an 
ioadvertence, regrettable but by no means to be 
apologised for, even when the consequences became 
evident a week or so later, and the mistake in policy 
fructified so disastrously. 

By whose fault however it might have been that 
it came to pass, my lady's or the steward's, the fact 
was nndeniable ; the Ilamleys were not invited to 
the fète, and the whole country knew of the slight. 
It was delightful to Colonel Lowe. It rejoiced his 
spirits like his moming cordial brewed of doublé 
strength, and stood for so much per centage off that 
terrible mortgage money which had to be paid 
else Cragfoot must pass from his hands like a dis- 
solving view. It roconciled him for a moment to 
his hard &te in being obliged to do without the 
cakes he had already eaten, and to pay for the 
pipers to whom he had danced« It was a day worth 
living for, he said to his son, to see that old shoe- 
black slapped in the face as he deserved, and he 
hoped he should live to see him slapped on the other 
cheek before he had done with him. 
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'^ I should like to see him a beggar at my door/' 
he said ; '^ and I woiild not give Idm a crust to keep 
him from starving." 

To which Sydney answered in the manner of a 
rebuke ; '' There is no good in wishing impossi- 
bilities; but cannot some one put a bullet through 
hifl head P " 

" Easily, my boy, if no hemp was handy," laughed 
the colonel unpleasantly. 

" By Jove ! the old Italian society knew what it 
was about ; and a hired bravo is a usefiil kind of 
scavenger after all," said Sydney. 

" He cleared off the vermin," answered his father, 
" when all other means had failed/' signifieantly ; 
and Sydney's thoughts went back from James Garth, 
whom in his heart he cursed for cowardice, to Julia 
Manley to whom that day at the fête he had 
determined to propose. There was no help for it. 
It was bigamy sure enough, or would be, and bigamy 
was a felony ; but murder would have even more 
unpleasant consequences, and between the two he 
took credit to himself for choosing the minor crime. 
He had not chosen without long deliberation, many 
qualms, and a few angry tears ; but he had chosen 
now, and so must make the best of it and go through 
to the end. 
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This BÜght stung the Hamleys deeply. It was 
too evident to be concealed^ and no TanuBli coold 
gloBs it over. It hurt the master of Abbey Hohne 
in his most sensitive part — his recognified social 
position ; and even when he went about explaining 
to every one that the reaaon of it was — ^his wife's 
niece had refused the offer of Lord Merrian'shand — 
he did himself no good and mended mattere not a 
whit. For the mischief of it was no one believed 
him^ and a few said the Qnest people should really 
take it np and prosecute him for libel. It was 
impossible that a girl in her senses^ and without 
prospects to be called prospects, should have refused 
the heir to an earldom ; and just as impossible that 
she shotdd have had the chance. Lord Merrian 
might have trifled with her; they saw nothing to 
condemn in that, for was not he a viscount and 
Patricia Eemball a comparative nobody P — and her 
vanity might have taken as serieus attentions which 
he meant as just so much amusement ; but he never 
made her an offer, they said with an incredulous 
intonation. It was not in the nature of things, and 
some one told imtruths. It was just one of that 
conceited fellow's brags, said Colonel Lowe ; or the 
girFs own &lsehood which had imposed on him. 

Thus, though Mr. Hamley talked of it everywhere, 
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Patricia's lofty action gave tliein but a very barren 
kind of honour at the best. To be able to boast of a 
brilliant oflfer of marriage refiised by a wrong-beaded 
young person — ^his wife's niece — who had absurd 
ideas about loyalty, when half the world doubted the 
statement^ was a poor exchange for the actual reeog- 
nition of an inyitation ; and so the master of Abbey 
Holme feit. He was not a business man, accustomed 
to weigh the comparatiye values of investments, for 
nothing; and he understood as well as most the 
worth of a fect over that of a word. The word melted 
into air, but the fact stood like granite. 

Mr. Hamley was seareely a Christian of the kind 
to receive an afeont and forbear to pay it back. On 
the contrary, he upheld the doctrine of an eye for an 
eye as the soundest ever preached, and boasted that 
he had always given tit for tat in his life ; a method 
of proceeding quite in harmony with the fluent good 
nature of the man when not ruffled nor thwarted. 
He was in no wise minded now that " the Dovedales" 
shoüld escape their tit ; they had to have it, he said^ 
and he meant to give it them, hot and strong. If he 
coxdd not make them serviceable friends he would 
be their formidable foe ; and as they declined to give 
him a hand up the ladder, he would teach them what 
it was to have a saw rasping their own rungs. They 
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wanted Lord Merrian to represent the borough, did 
theyP and my lady had canyassed him when she 
thought he would be of nse, had she P She seemed 
to haye forgotten that now^ but he had not; and 
when the next election came, as it would, a fortnight 
hence, they wonld find the course my young lord 
was to walk oyer pretty hotly contested, and in all 
probability the peer would lose what the paryenu 
would win. He had the most money to jingle in 
the ears of the free and enlightened ; and, ballot or 
no ballot, local influence tells and yotes are market* 
able all the same as before, 

So Mr. Hamley set to work at once on the plan of 
his campaign ; and soon all Milltown was on fire 
again with the news this time that Ledbury's suc- 
cessful office-boy was going to contest the borough 
with Lord Merrian; and eyery one said he would 
win. He had large local influence, and he repre- 
sented the self-made. Though a swell now of 
appalling magnitude, had he not known hunger 
in his day, and been ragged and barefooted P The 
werking classes held a kind of yested right in him 
in their own minds, and regarded him as a flower 
from their root, a crystal £rom their clay. And 
bedde these there were the people who disbelieye in 
youth and prefer maturity without any reference to 
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the intrinsic quality of either — ^people who would 
rather trust the bag to a bearded Judas than to a 
boy-saint with a woman's face, and to whom Mr. 
Hamley, as a man having experience, was to be in- 
jBnitely preferred to a raw lad who had not even a 
wife to help him. 

The gÉune was by no means desperate. Indeed 
it looked marvellously hopeful ; and the Countess 
repented herself afresh that she had listened to 
piqué rather than prudence, and been more in- 
stinctive than politic. 

"Spite never pays," she thought ruefully; "it 
would have been better if I had asked them and 
kept that monster in good humour." 

With all this encouragement the monster had 
fierce opponents as well ; none fiercer than Colonel 
Lowe, who made the vote a personal matter, and 
resented it as an insult offered to himself if yellow 
was worn and not blue ; and none more influential 
in his quiet way than Dr. Fletcher. Between an 
impressionable young soul full of fluid convictions, 
and a cast-iron mind welded through and through 
into wrong ones, he thought there was more chance 
of good from the fermer. Lord Merrian would 
probably drift into the wrong lobby on some divi- 
sions, but then he would go into the right one on 
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others ; but Mr. Hamley would be inyariably wrong. 
If the one had everything to leam^ and most of all 
a central idea round which his theories of life might 
crystallize, the chances were eren between leaming 
good and evil; but what was to be hoped from a man 
who had adopted finality, and perfected his views 
on every point^ yet who had spelt all his lessons 
backward and leamt nothing oi life but the religion 
of success P Wherefore^ though the bustle and in- 
sincerity of an election time were not much in 
Henry Fletcher^s way, he consented to be one of 
Lord Merrian's committee^ not because he affected 
him warmly but because he wished to keep out the 
other. And this more than eyer widened the breach 
between the Hollies and Abbey Holme^ and gave 
increased tangibility to Mr. Hamley's wrath. 

The campaign, though shorts was sharp. 

Mr. Hamley stood on the high Tory interest. 
H« despiBed as trumpery palterings with great 
questions all the boneless liberal-conservatism of 
yotmg Englandy he said when he addressed the 
free and enlightened on his nominatioU; and was 
required to give the text of his couTictions. To 
blow hot and cold was not his motto, and whatever 
he was he was Thorough. The altar and the throne ; 
our glorious institutions and our national flag; 
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England tlie home of tlie free, and the knavish 
tricks of socialists and reds confounded by the high 
good sense of the people — ^that was his platform — 
let those find a better who could ! The people's 
heart was good, their judgment was- sound. They 
knew where their best interests were to be found — 
in the union of aU classes, not in class division. 
They would vote then, for the man who understood 
them best, who had been one of them, and whose 
success was as much an honour to them as to him- 
self. They would vote for him rather than for the 
young gentleman who had no definite poliey to 
offer them, who knew nothing of the great questions 
he was setting himself forward to decide, and who 
would be simply so much material for clever whips 
and unscrupulous ministers. To elect that young 
gentleman would be to confide their interests into 
the keeping of hands that could not hold them, to 
steer by a weathercock that veered with every 
breath. As for the third candidate, who had been 
sent down at the last moment as a feeier by the 
republicans, he, Mr. Hamley, being a law-abiding 
man did not recommend the horse-pond, but he 
supposed the men of MiUtown would have more 
self- respect than to choose for their representative a 
friend of petroleum and the Commimists ; a wretch 
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who would doluge the fair face of England with 
bloody and who would leave neitber religion nor 
morality nor yet property standing, 

His speeches and addresses which were written 
for him were eifective; his showy presence alno 
had its own value ; his ready tongue^ his definite 
views, all as positive and final as the mnltiplication 
table, pleased many ; his money did more ; and his 
uncompromising toryism, which yet bade for the 
werking man as integral to imperial greatness^ 
did most of all. MiUtown was conservatiye to the 
backbone ; and though Lord Merrian carried many 
of the gentry and the more independent thinkers 
with him, his admixture of philosophic liberalism 
gave Mr. Hamley just the advantage which won the 
day. The radical candidate of course was nowhere. 
Ile had been sent down merely as a gauge, and his 
exit from the town was ignominious. 

Thus the game was lost and won in spite of 
Colonel Lowe and Henry Fletcher; and Mr. 
Hamley's name came out at the head of the poll, 
beating my lord by some scores. 

It was a proud day for him. Jabez Hamley, M.P. 
It was a glorieus rubber in the game of bowls that 
had begun between him and the Quest since that 
memorable day of omission I Jabez Hamley, M.P., 
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and my young lord with tlie influence of liis name, 
his earldom in the distance, and the flag flying 
from the Quest like royalty itself at home, defeated. 
Who says that the werking man has not the power 
of atation and riches in his hand if he ehooses! 
Gbod sense, energy, and will — and here yon see him, 
the richest landed proprietor of Milltown, and M.P. 
for the borough ! 

The man's self-congratnlations were inexhaustible, 
and OTon his closest adherents were weary of them. 
He was as if possessed by a peripatetic demon of pride 
and elation, and neither street nor road was free from 
him. Wherever yon went you met Mr. Hamley,v 
florid, condescending, self-satisfied ; with his head 
held high and his shoulders set square ; his radiant 
humour shining out all over him like a sun ; inex- 
haustible in talk of the election, and what he did, 
and how he had beaten my lord by pluck and 
energy and right views; and how splendidly his 
fellows had fought for him, and how ill my lord 
had managed everything-r-yes, even with my lady 
the countess, and the young person he was to 
marry all over the shop with their fair speeches 
and more tangible bribes. But pluck and energy — 
"Oh! that etemal pluck and energy!" said Mr. 
Borrodaile sarcastically, after he had Ustened with 
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gmiling politeness to a full hour's declamation on 
the Hamley quaüties as interpreted hj the Hamley 
mtellect. 

Hamley, M.P. 

He wrote the name as manj times ag a loye-sick 
school-girl writes her lover's and her own. He 
spent all hls qniet time in deyising a proper flourish, 
one that would replace the ordinary scroll he had 
elaborated up to this time, and that should be like an 
omamental fence-work abont the cherished initials. 
He gaye Dora a new bracelet on the occasion^ with 
"From Hamley, M.P./' engraved in bosged and 
&nciful* letters that looked like flowers about his 
photograph, which formed the centre ornament ; and 
he bought his wife a diamond ring, which he pre- 
sented to her with a set speech. that pleased the 
poor lady whom long habit had rendered less 
critical than of old. It was a speech in the 
worst possible taste, and would haye set her teeth 
on edge in former days ; but now she smiled in 
her frosty way, and said '^ Thanks, Mr. Hamley, 
you are very kind, and I like this token of your 
success/' And she was, as she said, really gratified 
by his gift* 

Thus the Hamley sun shone bright and warm, 
and there was not a shadow anywhere saye one — 
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Fatri^ia Kemball^ and the breach existing between 
her and them. 

As for the "out with the Dovedales," as Mr. 
Hamley phrased it, he regarded that now as a provi- 
dential ordering — providence being on his side. 
Had they asked him to the fête he wonld have still 
been their humble servant, and would have worked 
for Lord Merrian for the wages of their social 
patronage ; but having cast him off they had made a 
free man of him, and an M.P. to follow. No, there 
was not a shadow anywhere; and even Patricia 
Kemball was but as a mote in the sunbeam of 
really no importance. When Mrs. Hamley dropped 
her niece would be wiped off the slate as though she 
had never been. He had no kind of ill-feeling to her ; 
quite the contrary ; but she had been a mistake, and 
Mr. Hamley was too keen a man of business to 
cherish mistakes. Things that begin with bother 
end with loss he always said, and Patricia Kemball 
was no exception to the rule. Wherefore he looked 
to her aunt's decease as the sponge over the slate 
where her name stood; when he would have no 
more to do with her. What else might remain 
rested in his own mind only. 



CHAPTER X. 



WHAT MILLTOWN 8AID. 



TF Mr. Hamley could afford to be philosophic and 
magnanimoufi about that ^' uncomfortable young 
person/' as he called Patricia, society was less 
patiënt. After the excitement too of the f%te and 
the election, and the odd nunonrs that were afloat 
conceming many things and pèople, Milltown wanted 
Bomething special ^in which to interest itself, as a 
kind of aftermath of gossip. So it fastened on the 
extraordinary state of things existing between the 
HoUies and Abbey Holme, and made it a personal 
matter as to which was right and which was wrong ; 
the two sides quarrelling fiercely together. The 
fact was people could not make it out; and were 
angry ia consequence. Why had she so suddenly 
left her aunt's house, they said, speaking of Patricia, 
and taken up her abode with an unmarried man of 
no nearer kinship than Adam P Some said it was 
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infamous in Mrs. Hamley to allow it, and otliers 
said it was shameless in tlie yonng lady to do it. 
To be sure, Henry Fletcher was an old fogey, and 
there was a sister to stand sponsor for the girl to 
Mrs. Grundy ; but it was a very odd position all tbe 
same. And wben people talk about an odd position 
tbey mean something wrong in the background. If 
it is a woman wbo is atbwart the Unes, her false 
perspective is sure to be accounted to her as 
a sin ; and no one could persuade the Abbey 
Holmeites that Patricia was not a good-for- 
nothing young baggage who had done something 
abominable for which she had been justly tumed 
out of doors. But what a wicked thing of those 
Fletchers to take her in and countenance her 
as they did! It was just like them! Look at 
the servants they had — that Mary Anne, quite an 
improper girl; and Alice Garth, who had been 
dismissed from Abbey Holme at a moment's notice ; 
and now Miss Kemball ! It seemed as if a woman 
need only go wrong and be disgraceful to ensure 
their patronage and friendship ; and it was reaJly 
shame^. 

So the Abbey Holmeites stormed, and the partisans 
of the Hollies, being few and feeble, were for the 
most part discomfited, having only yague charity to 
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go upon for their defence. And thiB never does much 
good in a local slander. 

Mr. Wells too had been a little incautious, and 
had hinted at some things and told others. He was 
as much in the dark as everybody else as to the 
truth of that forgery, and he did not believe that 
the young lady had done it herself. But he had no 
clue to her accomplice ; and at all events it was too 
strange a secret to keep entirely to himself. People 
are for the most part generous with strange secrets 
and like to share their wealth with their neighbonrs^ 
and Mr. Wells was no exception to the rule; though 
he was a good, inoffensive soul who picked up 
caterpillars and small frogs from the dusty roads 
and put them into the moist banks, when taking his 
evening rambles, anil was otherwise meek and bene- 
Yolent. Still, he told more than he should about 
that hundred-pound cheque, and he hinted more 
than he told. Whence it came to pass that Patricia's 
name got more and more into the public mouth, and 
that people were beginning to regard her as a scandal 
to the place. A society so eminently respectable as 
that of Milltown does not like its yoimg ladies to be 
talked of. Ever on the look-out for causes of offence, 
and ever in the mood to imagine what it does not find, 
it punishes the victims it creates. As it had chosen 
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Patricia for its present yictim it assumed that slie 
must have been guilty of something bad because 
sbe was being talked about. It is a circular kind of 
logic common to narrow eommnnities; and the Mill- 
town community was very narrow. 

At last some one took heart and spoke to Miss 
Fletcher seriously, waming her against her guest 
affectionately, as is the way with people when 
they have put on their armour óf unrighteousness 
and mean mischief. It was the rector's wife, Mrs. 
Borrodaile — chosen spokeswoman by 'the rest on 
account of her official position which gave a reflected 
sanctity to her wamings — who came one day to the 
Hollies and begged to see Miss Fletcher alone. She 
hoped she did not offend in her zeal^ she said ; but 
was she quite satisfied with her young friend ?— 
quite sure that she was all she seemed to be, and as 
simple and good as she had once represented her P 
Strange reports were going about the town concem- 
ing her. There was some disgraceful mystery con- 
nected with the Bank and a cheque of which she, Mrs. 
Borrodaile, had not full particulars ; but it was some- 
thing very dreadful, and she knew quite enough to 
make her uneasy. She was a very odd young 
persen too she had heard in opinion ; and was quite 
a freethinker and all that ; with queer notions about 
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morality, and the most objectionable liabita — a very 
unsatiBfactory young person indeed, and one to 
beware of. 

So the good lady sat and talked, and stabbed a 
yoiing creature's fair fame with the best intentions 
in the world ; thinking she was performing the part 
of a Christian minister's wife as it should be per- 
formed, and feeling satisfied that her matronly 
purity and propriety were justly incensed against 
youthfiil iniquity. 

Catherine Fletcher smiled while Mrs. Borrodaile 
spoke ; and her smile, though genial and pleasant, 
was not reassuring. 

" Yes, I know all the story," she said ; which was 
a long shot measnred by facts ; '' and I know that 
Miss Kemball was used most shameAilly in that 
transaction — ^used in a doublé sense," she added 
meaningly. '' You can teU me nothing new about 
it, Mrs. Borrodaile." 

"And you are satisfied you know the truthP" 
asked that lady emphatically. " I am very fond of 
young people, as you know, dear Miss Fletcher ; hut 
I am bound to say that my experience of girls is 
unfavourable. They are generally untruthAil, and 
I would not trust one of them." 

" I, on the contrary, would trust most of them 
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greatly, and Fatricia Kemball entirely/' said 
Catherine. 

'' I call that Bimply offering a premium to deceit/' 
Mrs. Borrodaile answered. 

She was a woman who lield fast to the doctrine of 
inherent depravity, and considered trust in one's 
fellow-creatures an heretical doctrine to be dis- 
couraged like Wesleyanism or Socinianism, or any 
other objectionable weed in the garden o£ ortho- 
doxy. 

" I think if you knew Patricia you would not say 
this," was Miss Fletcher's answer. " I never knew 
80 lovely a character, so beautifiil a nature." 

" It is very odd," said Mrs. Borrodaile crisping 
her lips. '^ If she is so charming as you represent, 
how was it that she could not get on with Mrs. 
Hamley P I am sure a more correct-minded woman 
never breathed than dear Mrs. Hamley ; and we can 
judge for ourselves of her kindness by the way in 
which she has brought up Miss Drummond — a no 
nearer connection than her husband's cousin ! If 
Miss Kemball was really so sweet, I wonder she 
did not manage to make things pleasanter for 
herself at Abbey Hobne than by all accounts they 



were." 
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If they were impleasant, of which I have no 
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doubt; that does not prove that the &iilt was 
Patricia's/' said Miss Fletcher. 

'' Of course it proves nothing ; but tlie supposition 
would be that it was. And at all events it is 
pleasanter to believe in one's old friends^ people too 
of mature age, rather than in a young stranger of 
whom one knows nothing/' 

'' I think it is pleasanter to belieye in the truth/' 
said Catherine simply^ and Mrs. Borrodaile bridled. 

"WeU/' she said rising^ "it is of course no 
business of mine. I merely thought it my duty to 
wam yoUy and to let, you know that the most un- 
pleasant reports are going about the place in con- 
nection with Miss Kemball. This horrid Bank 
a£yr for one— -her ungovemable temper, so that 
her poor aimt could not possibly put up with her 
for another — ^her loose opinions; so shocking in a 
young person! — and then this ridiculous assertion 
that Lord Merrian made her an offer of marriage, 
which she refused.*' 

" I hear so little gossip I had not heard that 
before/' said Catherine. 

" Not that Lord Merrian proposed P '' cried Mrs. 
Borrodaile shrilly. 

" No ; not a syllable of it." 

" Why all Milltown is ringing with it.'' 
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« Who says 80 P '' 

" Every one/* 

*' But who first set tlie report afloat^ I mean ? 
Patricia did noty I am sure.'* 

" Oh ! I believe Mr. Hamley first mentioned it. I 
wonder you never heard it. Miss Fletclier! He 
told Mr. Borrodaile before the fête came oflT — so 
long ago as that ; and said that this was the reason 
why Abbey Holme had been excluded from the list 
of inyitations. So I suppose it is true. At least, 
Miss Eemball must have made them believe it/' 
This was said with a little natural feminine spite ; 
for Mrs. Borrodaile had nailed her colours to the 
mast now, and was determined to find Patricia 
faulty on one coimt if not on another. 

^* You may see how little she boasts by her not 
telling me, her nearest friend, that she had had 
such a flattering offer,'* said Catherine. "She 
never gave me the faintest hint of anything of 
the kind ; so she did not plume herself very much 
on her conquest/' 

" You might say instead how insincere flhe is not 
to have confided in you ; but I see that you are in- 
fatuated, Miss Fletcher, and no good is to be done 
with you. However, I have performed my duty," 
was Mrs. Borrodaile's rejoinder, as she shook hands 
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indignantly, more than ever annoyed with Patricia 
as the innocent cause of lier rebuff. 

Had Catherine Fletclier been more skilM — say 
as gkilM as Dora — slie would baye done Patricia 
more good. She would haye agreed with Mrs. 
Borrodaile up to a certain point, by which she 
would have asserted her own sympathy and won 
her informant's respect. This would have put the 
enyoy of Milltown morality into good humeur, be- 
cause people like to be successful in their work 
whatever it may be — ^private slander or public bene- 
faction* Then, by a cleverly-dropped word here and 
a kindly suggestion there, she would haye modified 
some of the harsher tints, softened some of the 
broader Unes* And Mrs. Borrodaile would haye 
adopted her suggestions, thinking them her own 
original impulses of charitable judgment. Thus 
she would haye seemed to hold with the righteous- 
ness of matronly indignation while sweetening its 
sour doctrine of youthful iniquity ; but this kind of 
thing was as little in Catherine's way as Patricia's. 
By which she too &iled in her possibilities in a 
society which cares mainly to be flattered and 
which dislikes to be taught. This two-&ced Êunilty 
which the world calls tact, is that wherein the 
children of the generation are stronger than the 
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children óf light, and wiser in the way of work-a- 
day poKcy. 

Without a line of deception in her whole character, 
Patricia was yet not a girl to talk of lierself, or to 
teil the facts of her life unasked. She had but few 
to teil, indeed. Her uncle's death, her engagement 
with Gordon, and her refusal of Lord Merrian, were 
the three most important items in her inventory; 
but as she had never been asked about the last she 
had not spoken of it. It would have seemed to her 
dishonourable had she done so. Of Gordon she had 
often talked ; but naturally ; with none of the shy- 
ness, the blushing consciousnesp, which betrays the 
girFs love-affair. Had he been her brother she 
could not have spoken of him with more open affec- 
tionateness, more confessed pride. It was this very 
openness which threw her friends off the track ; so 
that it never occurred even to Catherine, who had 
the woman's keen scent in such matters, that her 
child, as she called Patricia, was engaged in the 
formal manner recognised by the world. And 
Henry Fletcher, who had heard the name of Gordon 
Frere even less frequently than his sister, suspected 
less in proportion. 

The evening of Mrs. Borrodaile's visit the three 
were sitting in the drawing-room after dinner, 
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when Catherine^ looking up from her book, said 
flomewliat suddenly ; ^^ Patricia, Mr0. Borrodaile haa 
been telling me the oddeat story about you to-day ! 
I wonder if it is true P ^^ 

There were never any secrets at the Hollies ; so 
that Catherine^s speaking out before her brother was 
neither a breach of confidence nor an embarrass- 
ment* 

''A story about meP What can it beP'^ said 
Patricia^ meeting the kind smile with one as 
frank. 

" It is about Lord Merrian/' 

A sudden flush that made her &ce flame to the 
tips of her ears was Patricia's first answer; her 
seconde in words, was the natural inquiry ; '' What 
did she say P '^ 

^' That Mr. Hamley has been telling eyery one 
the reason why they were not invited at the Quest, 
when that féte was giyen, was because Lord Merrian 
had made you an offer, and you had refiised him.'^ 

''I think*Mr. Hamley ought to hold his tongue/' 
said Patricia indignantly. 

Dr. Fletcher looked at her narrowly. He was 
arranging a microscopic slide, but he spoilt his 
object and had to begin again. 

" Then it is true P '' 
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"Tes," said Patricia. "But I think it very dis- 
hononrable of Mr. Hamley to speak about it." 

" You re&sed Lord Merrian ! It was a brave 
tbing to do, child ! '' cried Catberine warmly, ber 
mind taking in at a glance tbe wbole situation, witb 
tbe pressure tbat must bave been brougbt to bear 
on ber. 

" I eould do notbing else," tbe girl answered ; "I 
did not love bim ; besides, bo w could I, witb Gordon ? '* 

Dr. Fletcber put down bis bands. 

" Wbat bas Gordon to do witb it ? " asked Catberine 
opening her soft brown eyes. 

« Everything," Patricia answered with grave sim- 
plicity. " Uncle gave me to bim tbe nigbt before 
te died.^' 

Tbere was a pause of a few moments. 

" I did not know you were engaged/' tben said 
Catberine, to wbom tbe information bad come ratber 
as a sbock. 

" No P I tbougbt you did. I bave spoken of bim 
80 often I tbougbt you knew everytbing,*' Patricia 
answered. 

"ÜSTot so mueb as I do now,*' said Catberine 
glancing at ber brotber. " I bad no idea tbat our 
country lassie bad been a potential countess, or tbat 
we were some day to lose ber." 
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" Oh, as for losing me, you will not do that for a 
long time ! " said Patricia innocently. " Gordon 
will not come home for another year at the earliest 
— perhaps not for five. It all depends on the 
Admiralty ; and no one ever knows what their orders 
will be/' She looked up wistfuUy. "The time 
Kcems long when I tliink of it,'' she added. '*I 
hhould 80 likc to sce him again ! But it does no good 
to grumble, and I would rather hc did his duty to 
the service if I did not see him for twenty years, 
thun shirk his work and come home to me/' 

*' That's the right spirit, dear love," said Catherine. 
"Isitnot, HenryP" 

" Surely," said Dr. Fletcher rather slowly. 

He had taken no part in the conversation ; but 
this was not extraordinary. He was a silent man 
by nature, and it amuscd him to hear his sister and 
her young friend talk, a» they did, every evening on 
all sorts of subjects, while he sat by, generally 
occupied with his microscope and listening to what 
they said in between his graver observations and the 
notes made thereon. But though he was silent, he 
had become very pale during these last sentences ; 
a kind of greyness had stolen over his &ce that 
startled his sister when she looked at him. It 
was only a change of colour and expression. His 
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manner was the same as ever, qniet, tranquil, self- 
possessed. And when lie called Fatricia to come and 
see the little shell he had at last fixed for her con- 
veniently^ not the keenest watcher could have 
detected a shade of difference in his tone or hearing. 
Unless indeed^ it had been that he was more tender 
to her than usual. 

80 the evening passed, and the conversation afber 
a time drifted into other topics; but not before 
Patricia, the ice being now broken, gave as circum- 
stantial an account of all matters as she could, which 
showed the springs of Mrs. Hamley's conduct in a 
clearer light, if not a fairer. To have been impli- 
cated in a crime of which she would not betray the 
real offender, and to have refused a viscount, were 
both together reasons sufficiently strong to account 
for any amount of reprobation &om a woman of her 
nature; and neither Catherine nor her brother 
wondered now at Mrs. fCamley's practical desertion 
of her niece — " a loss by which we have made our 
gain," said Demeter lovingly, when Patricia had 
gone to bed. 

And Henry Fletcher assented and said, "yes, 
indeed,** without looking up from his work. How 
that evening's conversation affected him^ or if it 
affected him at all, no one ever knew; not even 
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Catherine^ \m confidAnte and &votirite friend^ He 
wa0 not of the kind to wear his heart on his sleere 
for daw or dore ; nor yet of tHe kind to nourish im* 
poMible desire« or nnavailing regreto. Whetker ke 
kad koped tkat Patrieia £emball wotdd kare re* 
mained witk tkem for erer as tkeir dangkter and 
deligkt, or wketker ke kad koped for a still nearer 
and dearer lore^ wko can say P And was it only a 
eoincidence, tke degradation ol kealtk wkick foliowed 
m 0oon on tkis conyer«ation P No one knew. 

All tkat any one could say or see was tkat Dr, 
Fletcker was looking yery ill^ and kad grown quite 
an old man lately . His kair was grejer, kis leatkery 
brown hce more marked and puckered^ kis mild^ 
kind eyes more moumful tkan of old ; and these kad 
always been kis ekaraeteristics. But as ke did not 
eomplain no one took muck keed of kim. Tbey 
supposed he had been poisoning himself with some 
of his abominable chemicals^ or chUling his poor thin 
blood by star-gazing when he ought to be in bed 
and asleep, like a rational Ohristian gentleman* 
And if he was ill he had brought it on himself, 
they concluded; so shut up their hoard of com- 
passion for some better occasion — such as poor 
Colonel Lowe's embarrassments which Mr, Hamley 
took care should now be public property, and the 
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pity it would be if Cragfoot was obliged to be sold. 
For thougb MiUtown was content to bave a self* 
made Colossus bestriding tbeir town, it did not 
quite like to see tbe buge splay foot set down on 
one of tbeir real gentry. Tbat buge splay foot 
migbt crusb tbe G-artbs of bumanity^ as many as 
it woidd, but society itself was interested in tbe 
I^emesis overtaking a spendtbrift bom in tbe local 
purple. Society was just now f uil of poor Colonel 

■ 

Lowe wbose bouse was tumbling about bis ears ; so 
tbat between bim and Patricia Kemball tbe MiU- 
town boppers were full fed witb grist, and tea-party 
tongues wagged memly. 

Tbey wagged still more wben it became known 
tbat young Sydney was engaged to Miss Manley, 
wbo bad a bundred tbousand pounds at least for 
ber fortune ; and tbey all said it was tbe most 
barefaced tbing of its kind tbey bad ever known. 
In tbis perbaps, tbey were not so far out ; for tbe 
fact of an unpersonable young woman witb a large 
fortune being demanded in marriage by a man of 
somewbat mildewed name, wben tbe ruin of bis 
bouse bad just been made public, carries a doubtful 
look witb it somebow, and seems to justify un- 
friendly comment. 

I^ot tbat eitber fatber or son cared for wbat was 
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said of them, so long as they touched the material 
advantages for which they sold themselves. When, 
years ago, Colonel Lowe had married Lady Anne 
Graham's daughter, and had married her without 
settlcments and against the wishes of her clearer- 
sighted friends, the world had made pretty free with 
the gallant young officer's assumed motives ; but 
the Colonel came in for the Cragfoot estate, and 
let the world play at ninepins with his motives 
as it liked. And now when his son was tread- 
ing in his steps the same kind of disfayour was 
repeated. They only hoped however, that Miss 
Manley would be advised'by those who knew, and 
have her fortune settled on hersolf. She had wam- 
ing enough in her poor mother-in-kw that waa to 
be^ they said, who had married in that irrational 
trust which possesses weak and loving women. The 
handsome young officor full of fervour and very 
much in debt, with a halo of Crimean glory round 
his curly head^ was more to be believed, she 
thought^ than her staid old tiresome friends who 
drew gloomy pictures, and wanted to have no end 
of legal straps and backstays. She did not accept 
their gloomy pictures as in any way applicable to 
her. Men had married for money and ill-treated 
their wives afterwards, she acknowledged ; of course 
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they had ; and would again ; but Charles was an 
exception ; and it was absurd, she argued, to give 
herself to a man she could not trust with her 
property. In giving herself she entrusted him 
with something far more precious than Gragfoot ; 
80 the two might well go together, and the estate 
foUow her happiness. Wherefore the marriage 
was eelebrated according to their joint wishes ; and 
Lady Anne Graham's weU-endowed daughter gave 
herself in haste and had repented for a lifetime at 
leisure. 

And now the same thing was going to be repeated 
with Sydney and Julia Manley in that odd way in 
which events doublé themselves in certain families. 
Miss Manley was as much in love with the son as 
Miss Graham had been with the father, and the 
ravens of ill-boding eroaked their ugly prophecies 
in vain. She only desired to show hèr lover how 
much she believed in him and loved him ; and the 
resolve of a weak woman for love or spite is for the 
most part unalterable. 

Milltown was all agog with the news ; but aghast 
too ; for poor Miss Manley was liked well enough in 
the place, and Sydney was, as we Icqow, distrusted. 

Mr. Hamley came home one evening full of the 
report. He waited until he had drunk his prescribed 
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amount of claret before joining the .ladies, and then 
he began. 

** Well, Dora, that precious lover of yours bas not 
been long before be bas given you a successor/' be 
said, planting bimself on tbe beartbrug, and speak- 
ing witb a kind of contemptuous jocularity, wbich 
was not bis most becoming manner. 

"Wbat doyon mean^ Mr. HamleyP" answered 
Dora innocently. 

''Tbat precious scamp, tbat young Lowe^ bas 
engaged bimself to Miss Manley; and tbe fooi is 
going to marry bim." 

" Indeed !'* cried Dora, wbo just tben dropped ber 
book and bad to stoop ratber a long time before sbe 
could piek it up again. 

*' Yes, I tbink it is, indeed ! wben sucb sbameless- 
ness takes place before one's eyes. He bas taken 
ber for ber money, tbat's as plain as tbe nose 
on one's face ; and tbat's wby be wanted you," was 
Mr. Hamley's answer. 

" You are not very complimentary. Mr. Hamley,** 
said bis wife. "1 bad no more wisb tbat Dora 
sbould be bis wife tban you bad, but I would not 
say so rudely as you do tbat be wanted ber only 
for ber dower. Dora and Jidia Manley are not very 
mucb alike, I tbink ! " 
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" Tou dear ! " purred Dora. " Tou are always so 
good to me ! But Miss Manley is a graat deal 
ketter than I am, and perhaps Sy — , Mr. Lowe, does 
really Kke her." 

Let those explain the contradictions of human 
nature wlio can. Bora did not want to go away 
with Sydney, and she was soriy for liis distresses ; 
she did not want to stare his poverty, nor indeed did 
she wish him to be poor at all ; she repented her own 
marriage with him ; she was even ashamed of it now 
that the first excitement had wom off and she had 
realised the difficulties and dangers of her position ; 
yet with all this, when she heard that Sydney 
Lowe was really engaged to Julia Manley, she was 
almost choked, partly with rage and partly with 
tears, and could scarcely command herself to speak 
in her usual tone and manner. Nothing but the 
deadly fear of discovery, with Mr. Hamley's small 
keen eyes watching her so narrowly, could have 
nerved her for her part ; but power comes when it is 
needed, as it came to her now in calmness and self« 
contrei. 

" I grant all that, Lady," Mr. Hamley answered. 
*' I $mi not fooi enough to place such a cart-horse as 
that Manley woman and our little Arab here in the 
same harness ; but it looks fishy all the same " 
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"It looks what, Mr. HamleyP" interrupted the 
slow, severe voice of the wifely critic. 

He laughed, and shifbed his feet noisily. 

" A lapse^ Lady, a lapse/' he said. " Well, then, 
it looks doubtful when a young man pretends to be 
broken-hearted for Dora one day and makes up to 
Miss Manley the next. It looks more like money- 
bags than love, I must say. For my part," 
with an assumption of patriarchal experience, " I 
cannot onderstand the young fellows of the present 
day. I am a man as doesn't change myself, either 
in my admiration for the ladies, or in my sentiments 
elsewheres. The lady as I have loved once I should 
for always, and I don't understand this game of 
skipjack — one down and another up before you can 
say Jack E/obinson. I think that's the way to do, 
isn'tit. Lady?" 

He spoke to his wife but he looked at Dora ; and 
Mrs. Hamley smiled and said yes, she approved of 
his fidelity. It was one of the virtues she always 
had admired in him, and she hoped she should 
have reason to admire it to the end. 

Not much more was said at the time of this 
projected marriage, and Dora escaped the detection 
of her secret with her usual clevemess ; but when 
Patricia heard of it, she startled the Fletchers by a 
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curious outburst of anguish and terror, which they 
had some difficulty in calming. She would not say 
why the news so powerfully affected her ; not even 
to Oatherine, from whom she had not a thought 
unshared. She only looked white and scared, and 
said, "No, no, it ought not to be," and "itmust 
not be," weeping hot, heavy tears, and falling 
back again into her old position of self- torture — 
not knowing whether to teil what we know and so 
prevent fiirther evil, is the right thing to do, or to 
keep silence in the presence of sin, and by silence to 
consent with sinners, may not be at times the truest 
good. Oatherine comforted her as well as she was 
able, but she could not console her entirely; for, 
to which side soever she turned, she found grief 
and perplexity and one form of moral evil. Do 
what she would she could not keep herself pure nor 
hold her action harmless. 

While she was sitting there doing her best to 
face her difficulties bravely, the Hamley carriage 
dashed up to the door, and a note was brought in to 
her from Mr. Hamley desiring her instant presence 
at Abbey Holme : Mrs. Hamley was ill. Had it then 
come at last P Patricia thought, as with trembling 
hands she threw on her hat and jacket. Had her 
aunt discovered the whole thing, and was she to be 
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asfloiled and reinstated P — ^taken back to fayouri and 
perliaps taken back to tbe house P She would be 
glad of tbe former ; but tbe latter P 

Ab sbe tumed to go sbe tbrew ber arms roimd 
Catherine witb a feverisb grasp. 

"Wbatever bappens we are always friends 
togetber, as we are now P " sbe wbispered. ** You 
will not giye me back to tbem V* 

** No/* said Catberine kissing ber fondly ; " you 
sball not go back to Abbey Holme, my loye, saye at 
your own desire/' 

'* Tben tbat will be neyer ! *' cried Patricia witb a 
sbudder, as sbe got into tbe carriage and was bome 
away — ^bome away to tbis bouse of falsebood and 
fiiir-seeming, wbere nothing was as it looked, and 
where eyil was accepted for good and deception for 
trath. 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE LAST LOOK. 



.Ttff"RS. HAMLEY^S health had long been declining. 
She was one of those lean and ascetic women 
who, with a cordon bleu in the kitchen and all sorts 
of cometic vintages in the cellar^ eat dry toast for 
breakfast and drink plain water for dinner. She 
gave one the impression of being only half nourished 
and always insnfficiently clad ; a woman to whom the 
senses were things acenrsed, and who kept her 
luxurious table and wore her magnificent clothes as 
matters due to her position rather than as personal 
indulgences in which she took pleasure-obligations 
for the pride of life, not deKghts for the lust of 
the flesh. 

This last year had tried her severely. Ever 
sinee Patricia's arriyal she had been more or less 
distnrbed in mind, and her frail body had suffered 
in consequence. The last three weeks had put the 
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coping-stone to her troubles. That her niece should 
be implicated in a crime whicli she reAised to 
confesSy that she sbould bave tbrust aside tbe 
providential settlement offered to ber, and lastly, 
tbat sbe sbould baye preferred tbe Hollies to Abbey 
Holme, and Catberine and Henry Fletcber to ber- 
self and ber busband — all tbis was too mucb for 
ber. Add to tbis tbe excitement consequent on ber 
busband's election ; tbe breakfasts sbe bad to giye, 
tbe luncbeons, tbe dinners, at wbicb sbe must pre- 
side ; tbe uproar and confiision introduced into ber 
well-ordered bousebold ; tbe bodily fatigue and 
mental excitement sbe bad to undergo; and it was 
small wonder if^ lying awake all nigbt and fref ting 
all day, now resenting Patricia'fi absence from tbeir 
unusual festivities, now resenting tbose festivities 
tbemselves, exbaustod and feverisb, ber bealtb went 
down as Mr. Hamley said "witb a run.** Her 
scanty bit of dry toast grew smaller at eacb break- 
fasty ber temper more uncertain. Sbe was evidently 
very ill and profoundly wretcbed; but sbe would 
not allow tbem to send for Dr. "Wickbam, nor would 
sbe recall Patricia. Sbe would own to notbing but 
fatigue and tbe east wind ; and bad it not been for 
dear Dora, sbe used to say, sbe did not know bow 
sbe sbould bave survived eitber. 
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Dear Dora was everything to her, In truth, the 
girl was sorry to see her suffer^ and desperately 
frightened lest she should die. Her death would 
indeed be shooting Niagara, with that terrible 
"and after?'* to foUow. She was perfectly aware 
of the contingency it included ; indeed she had 
known it for years ; and though she had encouraged 
it when it suited her purpose, the knowledge of what 
had to Gome when Mrs. Hamley's death should 
leave Mr. Hamley free, had perhaps had something 
to do with the ceremony in which Mr. Sydney Lowe 
had been the principal performer more than a year 
ago behind the New Eoad caryatides. But though 
Mrs^ Hamley's death would always have been a 
terror and a trouble, it was doubly so now when 
Sydney's engagement with Miss Manley was made 
public, and she could not claim eyen such slight 
protection as a confession of her love for him might 
have given. Would she have had courage for that, 
had she been able? Look where she woidd the 
waters were closing rapidly round her, and she saw 
no way of escape to the right or to the left. 

Dear Dora was intensely unhappy at this time ; 
terrified and distracted ; and her own secret sorrows 
gave her such a delightful ajqyearance of sympathy 
— as much from an instinct of self^preservation 
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as from her natural amiability Bhe attended on 
MrB. Hamley with sucli nnremitting care, 00 
deliciouBly unobtrturiye yet eo fall of thougbt and 
charming management — ^that, with the propensity 
there is in hnman nature to romid off characters 
harmoniously and to find yelyet coats without 
seamy sides, no one who had seen her at this time 
would have belieyed that a girl, so sweet and fiill 
of thought for her dying friend, was able at the 
same time to be so false and base. 

Day by day Mrs. Hamley had grown worse and 
drawn nearer and nearer to the Great Hour. She 
had no perceptible aiknent that could be catalogued. 
Weakness, loss of appetite, loss of sleep, frequent 
faintings, a gradual decay — ^that long slow death 
of which the stages are so many before the last is 
reaehed, and passed — ^these were the symptoms and 
the root of her malady. There was nothing special 
to combat in all this. The machine was wearing 
out; that was all; and she knew it. She had a 
tough spirit and had always made a good fight of 
it. In poverty of circumstances as in distress of 
mind she never showed what she 8u£fered, eaye 
by increased acerbity of temper. She was peeyish in 
affliction, but she was grim and determined. Eyen 
now she had not giyen up till forced to do so. She 
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had come down pimctually to breakfast, and read 
the prayers in her quavering treble, though she 
was obliged to yield so far to her weakness as to sit 
during the office. She had poured out the tea to 
the last with her frail and shaking hands that 
could scarcely lift the massiye silver pot, both 
together ; and she had had her poor old face and 
head dressed with her usual care and precision. 
It was painfu^ to see the unnecessary struggle that 
she made. If only she would have oonsented to her 
state, and been a comfortable unpowdered and un- 
sightly goody wrapped up in flannel without beads 
or bugles, lace or ribbons about her, how much 
better it would have been, dear Dora used to think ; 
while she said sweetly, to please her; "What a 
pretty cap that is, dear ! Bignold certaioly knows 
how to make caps.'' 

At which Mrs. Hamley would smile complacently, 
and think she was masking her batteries and fading 
cleverly. 

And all this time she was fretting about Patricia. 
Too proud to yield to her inward wish for a recon* 
ciliation, or to write telling her to come and see 
her, she was angry that the girl whom she had 
repulsed so severely did not again beg for grace, 
divining the moment when it would be granted. 
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''Sbe must know that I am iU/' she used \o 
tliinky half between tears and anger. " My own 
flesh and blood — ^my only relation to whom I have 
been 80 kindy a very mother — to treat me witb sucb 
ingratitude, suob beartlessness ! It is her evil con* 
science. She knows that she bas sinned, and she is 
ashamed and afiraid to see me/' 

So she thoughty lying awake daring the long 
watches of the night, tossed between her secret 
consciousness of Patricia's innooence and her deter» 
mination to find her guilty for her own self-justifi- 
cation; growing weaker day by day ; more harassed 
night by night ; till at last the moment came when 
her will had to go down before disease, and when 
she must perforce keep the bed from which she 
could not rise. 

Then, and not till then, she desired that Patricia 
should be sent for; she not haying heard of her 
illness; and to whom Mr. Hamley's harried note : 
''Miss Kemball, return with the carriage if you 
please ; Mrs. Hamley is ill and desires to see you/' 
was scarcely sufficiënt preparation for the terrible 
change she found. 

Propped up in bed, her hair restorers, pads and 
braids, laid aside with her smart dress-caps, and her 
scanty whitened locks pushed off from her pinched 
and sallow face; her eyes sunk in her head; her 
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thin Kps, black and dry, drawn back from her 
teetb ; her body wasted ; and her bands idly pluck- 
ing at tbe sheet— Patricia, suddenly ushered into 
the presence of her aunt — into the presence of 
death — could not at first realise what she saw. It 
was like something unreal ; a picture, or a dream. 
She could scarcely believe that that formidable 
power of whom she had been so often a&aid should 
be lying there, a poor weak helpless thing appealing 
only to human pity and dependent on compassion 
for every act of her life ; her arbitrary wül set 
aside ; her autocratie power gone ; nothing left now 
but the bare bones of humanity. It was very terrible 
to her; a sudden reversion of conditions — she so 
strong, and her aunt who had mastered her so weak 
^— that made h^r feel almost cruel and undutiful. 

She could not repress a grievous little cry as she 
came up to the bed, and took the wasted hand that 
moved feebly across the sheet towards her, saying 
as she carried it to her Ups, '' I did not know that 
you were UI, darling aunty ; no one told me till this 
moment." 

^^I thought you might have eome to see me, 
Patricia,'' said Mrs. Hamley with feeble reproach. 

'' If I had only known that I might, I would not 
have waited to be sent for," she answered tenderly. 

The dying woman looked up. 
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^' In spite then, of your wiokedneBSi you feel that 
you owe me some respect P" she said. 

Had she been in her ordinary state her severity of 
accent would have chilled and checked Patricia; 
now her assumption of moral superiority was almost 
tragical from its impotence. 

"I only wanted to love you with my whole 
heart. Oh, let me hear you say that you believe 
me I " Patricia said eamestly, her honest eyes full 
of tears. 

''I dare say you did/' Mrs. Hamley answered 
after a pause ; '^I did not see it, but I am willing to 
belieye it — now/' 

" I never meant to offend you, aunty dear, at any 
time. I have been ignorant and clumsy, I know ; 
but I always wished to do what was right/' said the 
girl kissing her hand. 

''But you did what was wrong instead/' Mrs. 
Hamley answered, looking up with that strange and 
awful death-bed scowl which seems more like demo* 
niacal possession than human anger. 

Patricia shivered as she met her look, and shut 
her eyes for an instant ; then, as if she put it from 
her, she said : 

''Yet indeed I tried hard to satisfy you, dear, 
though I faüed.'' 
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"Tes, you failed — joxi failed/' repeated Mrs. 
Hamley, half closing her eyes. 

" I know I did, to my bitter sorrow ; and I never 
imderstood hpw nor why," retumed Patricia, bending 
over her with an eamest caressing gesture, as if she 
would have taken the poor sick head to her bosoniy 
and giyen some of the fiüness of her own life to 
the fast-ebbing stream pulsing each moment more 
faintly in those shriyelled veins. 

'^ If you are sincere in say ing that, teil me the truth 
about the cheque/* cried Mrs. Hamley suddenly, 
with a quick flaming up of her old angry tenacity. 

Patricia looked across the bed to where Dora 
stood, distressed truly, but self-possessed and fully 
alive to the danger of the moment. She had not 
braved all the perils which had surrounded her for 
80 many months to yield now to an impulse of weak 
compassion or puerile conscience. She was sorry 
for both Mrs. Hamley and Patricia, but she would 
be more sorry for herself if things were different. 
Hard as it was on both that the one should die 
deceived, and the other be condemned while inno- 
cent, it would be harder she thought, on herself, if 
the mask which she had wom with such success 
should be taken off now at the last moment, and the 
labour of a life be undone. 
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^' Dora, help me I " cried Patricia in an imploring 
tone. 

Dora looked at her steadily. 

^'I oannot help yoU| Patricia/' she answered. 
*' I know nothing about it — jon know that I do 
not/' emphatically, 

Patricia covered her face. It took all her Btrength 
and loyalty to stand up against the agony of this 
moment, to bear this terrible burden, That her 
aunt Bhould die believing this grieyous fsdsehood 
true, believing Dora pure, and ignorant of the 
awful chapter of further crime contemplated and 
announcedy was of itself sorrow enough for a sincere 
nature ; but also, unselfish as she was, it did seem 
hard that she should be forced to sacrifice the ap- 
pearance of honour — ^the thing which was dearest 
to her in life — ^for the reality, in maintaining the 
false repute of another. 

The dying woman plucked her feebly by the 
sleeye. 

" TeU me," she said. " Why do you trouble Dora 
about itP" 

Patricia lifted up her face, pale, quivering, but 
steadfast. 

'* I cannot teil you, aimt," she said in low distinct 
tones. ^'I have promised faithfuUy that I never 
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would, and I have not got leave to break my word. 
Only believe that I was innocent in the whole 
matter — oh believe that, dear, for it is true ! " 

Her aunt gave a pathetic little sigh. She was 
too weary, too weak to combat longer. She must 
resign herself to defeat. UndutiM and self- willed 
even] at this suprème moment, she must leaye that 
stubbom spirit now to its own hard course. She 
had done all she could ; and life was fading too fast 
for struggle. 

She tumed her wan eyes to Dora. It was rest to 
her to look at the soft flower-face she knew so well 
and loved so dearly ! — ^the fece that had been, to 
her fancy and beKef, like an open book of which she 
had read every page from end to end ! It was her 
haven, her comfort ; and yet, with the natural sense 
of family, she regretted even in this her last hour 
that her own niece had not been as dear and good 
as her husband's cousin, and had jiot been able to 
at least share in the love she gave so freely to this. 

"God bless you, my child!'* she said in the 
gasping, interrupted utterance of the dying. " You 
have been my comfort ever since you entered the 
house. You have made me happy/' 

** I have loved you, dear," said Dora, laying her 
soft hand on the fleshless fingers. 
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Mrs. Hamley smfled faintly. '^ Take oare of her. 
Mr. Hamley/' slie said ; for Mr. Hamley had jast 
entered by a side door, and now stood by Dora. 

** I will, my dear — ^I will," he anBwered fer- 
Tently, and put bis arm rotind bis young oousin's 
sligbt figore, drawing ber close up to bis ample 
cbest. 

'^Sbe deserves yoiir fatberly care/' said Mrs. 
Hamley. ''I leave ber to you. Ood bless beri 
God bless you, Dora ! " 

Dora sobbed, and Mr. Hamley pressed ber to 
bim tenderly. Tears were in bis eyes too. Tbe 
woman wbo was dying tbere before bim bad been 
bis true friend, if never bis beloved. Tbougb sbe 
was leaying tbe way open for tbe bappiness be bad 
waited for so patiently and defended so jealously, 
still sbe bad been stauncb and loyal in ber day. 
And tben bis very tendemess for Dora made bim 
pitiM for bis wife, just as bis natural emotion for 
ber deatb made bim yet more loying to Dora. 

^'Don't fret, my darling, I will take care of 
you," be said in a low Toice. 

Mrs. E[amley looked pleased. 

'^ Bigbt," sbe wbispered. '^ Be ber fatber — ^take 

ff 

care of ber." 

''Have you no word for me, aunt?" cried 
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Fatricia with the passionate cry of the Esau un- 
justly de£rauded, " Bless me too ! " 

There was a pause. Mrs. Hamley looked at her 
niece wearily, stemly, sadly. 

'' God forgive you, and tiim your stubbom heart. 
I forgiye you," was then her feeble response made 
with an effort; and again her eyes tumed to Dora. 
*' God bless you, my Dora ! '' she mnrmured. 

No other word was spoken. The evening sun 
streamed into the room and showed the pallid face 
of the dying woman; Fatricia's silent agony, yet 
dear of self-reproach ; the grief> the fear, but the 
self-control that comes of the yery need of terror^ 
of Dora; the subdued and decent regret of Mr. 
Hamley^ divided as he was between pity and love, ^ 
regret and relief. The silence was broken only by 
the harsh rattle of the labouring breath growing 
harder, slower, at eyery instant ; by the stifled sobs 
of the onlookers gathered there to watoh but unable 
to help ; when suddenly Mrs. Hamley opened her 
eyes. It seemed as if she saw something beautiM 
in the air before her, for a smile, softer and more 
diyine than had ever been on her face before, 
irradiated her whole countenance. She half raised 
herself from her pillow, tuming towards Fatricia. 
The last spark of life blazed up in her eyes with a 
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sudden Tiyidness tliat bumt more like fire than 
haman life. She could not speak, though lier dry 
lips moved ; bat her look &«tened itself on the girl 
with a yeaming and intense desire, a pastfionate 
longing that was as monmfnl as a crj. 

Patricia stooped over her and took the half-raised 
body in her arms. 

" What is it, dear ? " she said. " Do you know 
me nowP'^ 

The face that looked into hers was scarcely Aunt 
Hanüey's £ace at all ; it was that of a creatore di* 
▼inely illumined, brightened with more than hnman 
knowledge, buming with more than hnman love. 
It lasted only for a moment; but that moment 
seemed an etemity, daring which her very soul 
had looked from her eyes into Patricia^s. Then 
her head sank back on the girl^s arm, her glazed 
eyes tamed, her jaw dropped, her laboored breathing 
ceased; and she was dead. Bat she died in her 
niece's arms and her last look had been hers« 

Patricia laid her head reverently on the pUlow, 
and with a strange superstitioos feeling kissed her 
moath for the faint lingering breath that might be 
aboat her Ups. 

Mr. Hamley stretched out his large hand and 
closed her oyelids. 
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" Thus die the just," he said with pompeus 
solemnity ; while Dora drew a deep breath as ene 
who bas safely skirted by a danger, tbougb the next 
instant sbe sligbtly sbivered, knowing wbat was 
before her. 

To Patricia the world feit wider and darker some- 
how now tban it had done this moming. Her last 
relative had gone, and she remembered with a pang 
of self-reproach — ^how base it seemed ! — ^her terror 
lest her aunt should send for her to live at Abbey 
Holme again, and once more plnnge her into the 
old life of misunderstanding and " consenting with 
sinners.'* If it could have brought her back again 
how willingly she would have retnmed to the 
stifling air and unwholesome morals of Abbey 
Holme ! If her own sorrow could have ensured 
that poor dead soui's peace, how gladly she would 
have paid the price \ But the door was closed and 
the seal set for all time now ; and as the past had 
been so must it remain for eternity* She could only 
hope that what had been wrong here was made 
right there ; but for this world all was over, 

Tet it was cruel. Dora blessed and loved and 
thanked, and Sora the eause of it all ! Dora who 
had lived a life of deception from the first, who had 
simply offered a manner for a reality, a facile temper 
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for a heart^ and falseliood lot truth ; imd she who 
had fftfled — she scarcely knew why^ but sureljr not 
for want of trying to succeed bjr fSuthf ui endeavour — 
yet «hè was simply forgiven and Dora was blessed ! 
Slie wished her aunt had blessed her too. She was 
glad of that strange loving look ; it seemed to soften 
the hardness of the last word^ and lessen its in- 
justice ; but she wished that she had blessed her ! 
She had not forfeited this holy consecration of 
death ; she had been loyal to her promise, but in 
her loyalty she had not injured her aunt, and she 
had done nothing to make her unworthy of her 
blessing. It had been a less sorrow to believe 
her, Patricia, guilty of some mysterieus nusde- 
meanour than it would have been to have known 
Bora's life of deception and fiilsehood. She saw no 
different way of action for herself had she her time 
to come over again; unless indeed she had sus- 
pected Dora from the beginning, and ref used to do 
the service asked of her. But still her thoughts 
went back to the central point of her sorrow at 
this moment ; she wished that her aunt had blessed 
her— that she had spoken just one comfortable word 
of love and trust before the time for speech had 
passed for ever I 
Presently Mr. Hamley spoke. 
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" Your dear aunt has died forgiving you," he said 
to Fatricia, hls arm still about I)ora ; ^^ so do L'^ 

He held out hls hand over the bed, and Patricia, 
waking up from her dreamy thóughts, put hers into 
it. It was like a compact across the dead, 

*^ Thank you/' she said simply. 

Bhe knew he meant welli and she accepted hls 
meaning in lieu of the right. They shook hands 
solemnly; after which Patricia stooped down and 
lovingly kissed the white still fSïce on the pillow. 
Dora and Mr. Hamley kissed it too> both with a 
certain shudder ; and then they all went down into 
the drawing-room, when Patricia prepared to go. 

"Must you leave nowP" said Mr. Hamley, 
meaning to be kind* " If you must you must ; but 
remember that Dora will always be your friend," 

He said this as if he had offered her a coronet. 

Patricia did not answer. She looked at Dora 
hurriedly, not wishing to draw suspicion on her, 
and indeed on her own account not caring to look 
at her longer or more narrowly than was abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The fair downward-bended face had a look on it 
of such abject terror overmastering it for a moment, 
as humiliated Patricia to see. How would she act 
now P Dora thought. Her silence during Mrs» 

yOL. III. Q 
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Ilamlcy's lifetime had been always sure, but she 
did not feel so ccrtain of it now. There was thin 
marriage with Miss Manley publicly talked about : 
wonld sbe keep her counsel faithfnlly eren through 
this ? Bat what of the future ? When she too 
had heard that word which had to come, what 
would she doP Would she lift up her roice and 
cry aloud, and, to prevent the commission of a sin, 
teil all she knew, and so dash her former friend 
headlong to destractionP or would she still keep 
loyal silence and consent with sin and nnners for 
the sake of truth ? This was why she looked so 
terrified that it touched the braver heart with a 
sense of shame and shared humiliation to see it. 

But Patricia was far from suspecting the truth of 
Mr. Handey's feeling or Dora^s cause for fear. She, 
like her aunt, had no other idea but that of a 
fatherly affection on his side and a filial love on 
hers ; and as for Sydney Lowe, she supposed that 
now, Aunt Hamley being dead, Dora would come 
fbrward openly and prevent the illegal marriage of 
her husband by taking up her own publicly. She 
was sorry for her too, all things considered; and 
notwithstanding her own griefs against her would 
not have added a feather's weight to her troubles. 

'^ I hope you understand that it will be a good 
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thing for you to have Dora as your friend/' Mr. 
ËLamley w«it on to say. " Dora will have a large 
amount of power in her hands ; she will be mistaress 
of Abbey Holme, and you will want some one to stand 
by you. Dora will stand by you* I make bold to 
say so much. You make her your friend, and all 
will come out square/' 

'^ Thank you, but I shall not ask her for her 
help/' said Patricia hastüy. 

Dora looked up, but over her head, not into her 
face. She avoided Patricia's eyes as she spoke. 

" I will always be glad to help you, dear/' she 
said sweetly. ^* You are her niece ; and this kind, 
good friend/' tuming to Mr. Hamley and looking 
at him with shy affection and covert and most de- 
lightful consciousness, '' this dear friend has always 
wished you well and been good to you. I can do 
nothing better than carry out his wishes." 

" I do not know what you mean exactly/' said 
Patricia with a certain stately hearing, drawing her- 
self away. " I want no help of any kind, and what I 
want more than I have I can work for. The greatest 
good that you could have done me, Dora, before she 
died, you refused ; I want nothing of you now ! " 

" You take high ground, Miss ! " said Mr. Hamley 
with an annoyed air. 
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** I meaxx nothing offensiye, but I can accept no 
faTour at your handig Mr. Hamley, nor at J)on^\*^ 
iaid Patrieia. 

** Tou need not be afraidl Affiiirs will be pro- 
perly condacted, and not the mort particular-minded 
persen^ aa I call it, will liaye a word to Bay/' put in 
Mr. Hamley liaatily. 

He took it that Ac knew \m heart and mind^ 
and that she resented his intentiona. And fbr a 
moment the thonght fla«hed acrost him whether 
** that tale of Gordon Frere waa all a bam^ and had 
the girl taken a liking fbr himselfP She had 
always been uneommon good to him, and more 
imlikely things had happened*^' 

**1 am «ore you will do all that ia right/' 
anawered Patrieia, beliering him to mean the 
funeral, or the dispocition of hia wife'g property to 
Dora^ or something eUe in the way of biuineM, Ac 
did not know what ; ** but Dora know0 quite well 
why I would not accept a favour from her, and why 
now that poor aunty has gone I hare no place here 
and never «hall have again.'' 

'^My goodncM ! Patrieia^ I know nothing of the 
kind ! I hare not the leaet idea of what you meanf 
cried Dora rouied to unusual energy of yoice and 
temper by the imminence of her periL 
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" Dora ! how can you carry on this awftil thing 
with what I know, and you know too, and with 
what we have just seen ! '* cried Patricia pressing 
her hands on her heart. 

" What the dickens does the girl mean P " cried 
Mr. Hamley looking at her in a curiously embar- 
rassed way. 

If it was what he tht)ught, her sentiments, though 
flattering and predisposing him to generous treat- 
ment and kindly judgment, were decidedly in the 
way at the present moment, and he wished her to 
imderstand as much. 

'* I have not the remotest * idea/' said Dora 
sternly. Then »in a low voice she added, "Onr 
poor dear thought her mad, and I do really beUeve 
she is." 

'' It looks like it/' he answered in the same key. 

He went up to Fatricia, and took both her hands 
in his, speaking to her in that pecnliar way in 
which people speak to maniacs — rather loud, in an 
artiflcial voice, every word staccato and distinct. 

''Yes, yes, Dora knows all about it/' he said 
wagging his head in a soothing manner. ''Dora 
quite understands it all — you hearP she quite 
understands what you mean ; so go home now like a 
good girl, and teil Miss Fletcher to put your feet iu 
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hrjri water. It will draw ibe blood from ycmr bead. 
J)ad tbifig^ blood in tbe bead^ my dear/' pointing 
t^i biü own forebc^ witb bi« forefinger ; '^ bot foot- 
batb will do you good/' 

^^ I doiiH understand you^^^ said Patrieia looking 
at bim in blank amazement. '^Wbat do jrou 



inr^n ? '^ 



Mr, Ilamloy rang tbe belL 

** Jonei»/^ be ctaid wben tbe man entered tbe room, 
'* in tbe earriage waiting ? *' 

*' Ye«, «ir/' an»wered Jone», 

'^ Now mj dear Mii$i» Kemball, let me iend jroa io 
your friend«/' said Mr. üamlejr graeiouiily. ^^ Jonen^ 
teil Bignold to pat on ber bonnet and escort Miss 
Kemball to the IToUiei. I do not like ber to go 
alone ; Mrs, Hamley did not like ber to %o alone/' 
witb a Midden figb. *^ Sbe migbt do berself a 
miücbief/^ in a wbitper to Dora. 

And Dora antwered^ ** Yes. It is better \/^ woSl 
Ufgnold.^' 

IIow lucky it was tbat sbe tbongbt of making 
Patrida mad ! Wbatever sbe migbt say now Mr. 
Ilamley wonld not believe ber, and if sbe said too 
mueb sbe eould eaolj get ber loeked np. Onljr tbe 
ravings of a diseased brain taking tbe £»lse impres- 
cburaeteristic ot disease and aecusing tbose 
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who are the uearest and dearest of imp'ossible 
crimes! It was a happy thought, and she was 
infinitely reUeved by it ; though indeed she was not 
cruel or hard by nature, only driven into both 
cruelty and hardness by fear and falsehood. And 
when she thought of getting Patricia locked up in a 
lunatic asylum if she told too much, she feit some- 
thing like a persen who is being fast snrrounded by 
the tide, when he suddenly strikes on a pathway 
up the cliffs which he had not known nor foreseen, 
and whom it would but little discompose if he had 
to fling down'^an unoffending sheep or lamb that 
stood in his way and made his escape else im* 
possible. 

Patricia at first refused both Bignold and the 
carriage ; but when Mr, Hamley insisted so strongly 
that her refusai became contentieus, she yielded, and 
sufiered him to take her out to the door on his arm^ 
as he had brought her in just about a year ago. As 
she passed through the hall she gave one sudden sob 
as if her heart would break ; and Mr. Hamley patted 
her hand affectionately. The new idea that had taken 
possession of him was flattering, if inconvenient ; 
and he feit that he could afibrd to be compassionate 
to the poor soul. Then they shook hands together, 
and he was really quite tender to her ; so much so 
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tliflt 0lie wondered at it, and the servants wondered 
too ; a0 he assisted her into the carriage, and 00 lent 
her baok to the Hollies in state, and gnarded* She 
little snspected howerer that the former maid was 
her present keeper^ and that she was regarded bjr 
Mr. Hamley on the one hand as a Innatic, dangeroos 
to leave alone^ on the other as a poor dear nn* 
fortunate young woman who had contracted a not 
unnatural biit whollj nnretnmable affection for 
himself. 

''And now/^ she said, after she had told her 
friends how her aunt had died — told them too with 
manj tears of that strange eamest look, and how 
she seemed to feel in it that the poor darling had 
at the last moment recognised her innocence^ and 
what a comfort it was that she had died actoally in 
her arms — when all this was told^ '' and now/' she 
said, '' we must come to some nnderstanding about 
myself. I did not mind staying here so long as 
poor annt lived — somehow it did not seem like 
fastening myself on 70a, because, I suppose you 
cottld have sent me back at any honr when yon 
were tired of me. But now it is different. I 
cannofc live on jrou for ever ; I mnst do something 
for myself/* 

'' Nonsense I '' said Henrj Fletcher. 
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'' Heniy is riglit/' said Catherine. ^' Besides my 
dear^ to take up your own point, you cannot do 
anything that will keep you. No one wlio lias 
not a specialised education can make a reasonable 
income ; and so few women have a specialised eduoa* 
tion ! You, my darling, certainly have not." 

'*But I can leam something/' said Patricia a 
little vaguely. 

"We must first of all arrange what you can 
leam^ and what you can utilise when leamt/' 
Catherine answered, as if arguing a possible point. 

" You know how much I love you both," said 
Patricia tenderly, as she returned to the charge. 
"You know I came to you like your own child 
when I was in trouble ; but how can I go on living 
here, perhaps for years, till Gordon comes home and 
is able to marry me P I am sure you must both feel 
it woiJd be better and nobler to do something for 
myself." 

"So it would, if we were not ourselves," Dr. 
Fletcher said. " If you were with any one else, I 
woidd counsel you to go out into the world and 
be industrious and independent; but not from us. 
We love you too well/' he added, looking at her 
quietly. 

"Patricia," said Catherine ' glancing at her 
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brother. ''I am going to teil jou somethiiig ; 
sometliing abont myself that you haye nerer heard. 
Heniy knows it all, so it is nothing tbat will «hoek 
or startle Urn. Long before you were bonii long 
before your fiither married, he and I were frienda — 
tbe deurest friends ! My darling, he waa the only 
man I ever loved ; and at one time he loved me. 
But then/' she added hastily, '^he had not seen 
your mother. Still, we were friends and lovers in 
earlier days, and but for a mere chance we should 
have been married. And does not that give me a 
certain claim to be your pro-mother now P '' 

Tears stood in her eyes, and the round, soft 
matronly cheek was pale while she spoke. A 
woman's heart never grows old, and the love which, 
by long years, has become a habit of remembrance 
and is no longer a present influence, has neverthe- 
less always the same power to move her when 
spoken of. Catherine Fletcher's love had been 
very true and very deep. It had saddened her life 
for many a long day ; and, for all that it was a 
thing of the past now, and she was entirely happy 
in her life, for all that she was a childless old nudd 
and her only love had married and died so many years 
ago — she could never speak of him without tears. 
The habit of remembrance was the habit of sorrow 
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too ; and deep down in her heart was that ever- 
lasting spring of grief which, liowever closely it 
might be covered up, would never run dry. Ah ! 
the graves we all carry ahout with us ! the aorrows 
that time only scars over and never heals ! 

" Then uncle knew it \ " cried Patricia, as she 
suddenly remembered her uncle's look when Gordon 
was speaking of Mr. Fletcher the solicitor, and 
how he had mentioned " bonny Kate " so kindly. 

" Yes, I have no doubt he did ; what there was 
to know, which was not much," said Catherine. 
** He and yonr poor father were very fond of each 
other, and trusted each other entirely, though they 
were so diiBFerent in character and your imcle so 
much the older of the two. But now I think the 
question is settled. You will look on me as a kind 
of step-mother, Patricia ? They are not all as bad 
as the fuiry-books make out. I think I have known 
one or two who have been &ithful, and who have 
deserved the love they gained." 

" Yes, you are my mother ! " cried Patricia, 
throwing her arms round Catherine's neck with a 
passionate burst of self-surrender ; ** and I will be 
yoar daughter, now and for ever. This is home, 
it is not dependence ! " 

" Now you are a good girl and a wise one," said 
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Heniy quieüj; whila Cathenne, eiTiiig too, tot 
the nllj sjrmpatlij of tean to wliich er^i 
strong-liearied womeii yield, oould anly kiai tlie 
dear yoang £Mse tliat was reating on her breaai; 
and call her '^ daughter '' and ** dear child,'' while 
feeling aa if ahe waa holding Beginald with her in 
her arma, — ^while feeling aa if ^ waa there and 
knew what she feit, and lored her fin* what ahe waa 
doing. 

So that little hitch waa got orer aatiafiictoily. 
Patricia waa formall j adopted into the Holliea aa 
the daughter of the honae^ and Br. Fletcher waa 
carefol to call her '^my aiater's child'' when he 
apoke of her — ^which waa not often« 

Bat Milltown^ having a auapicioiia mind, waa not 
quite certain whether it approred of the arrange- 
ment or not ; and at all erenta it waa quite aure tiiat 
the Holliea waa juat the worat home that odd girl 
could have found, and that ahe, in her turn, waa 
juat the moat undeairable kind of young peraon 
thoae Iboliah people could hare adopted« And, good 
heavenal why did they want to adopt any one? 
Tbeae thinga alwajra turn out badly, propheaied the 

malcontenta ; and the beat wiadom in life ia to accept 

« 

the feweat reaponaibilitieay and to interfere leaat 
with other folka' concema* 



CHAPTER XII, 
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■jlfTl. HAMLEY did the thing handsomely. If 
the Countess of Doyedale herself had died 
there could not have been a more splendid show 
of grief; perhaps there woidd not have been one 
so splendid. The shops put up their mouming 
shutters, and all the blinds of the private honses 
were drawn as the magnificent cortége, the best 
Milltown» helped by the county capital, cotdd 
fumish — ^tramped slowly down the High Street 
to the intense enjoyment of a hundred peeping 
eyes. The two or three little fishing-boats lying 
in the harbour had streamers hoisted half-mast high 
•— they had been sent down by order, and were scarlet 
and buff, the Hamley colours, with a black bar 
for mouming acröss ; half the community were 
made moumers by the undertaker, and had hat- 
bands and soarves as symbols of their grief ; and 
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on the Sunday foUowing Mr. Borrodafle preached 
the ftineral sermon, wherein he called the deftinct 
Mrs. Hamley a mother in Israël, and said that at 
the last day the poor, who were her children, 
would rise up and call her blessed. Seeing that 
the practice of almsgiving was held in abhorrenee 
at Abbey Holme, and that charitable contributions 
were condemned as bad politica! economy, this 
was taking rather more than the ordinary ecclesi- 
astical license, which as a mie goes even beyond the 
poetic. 

As fo'r Mr. Hamley's private and personal emblems 
of woe they were of the most expressive and ex- 
pansive kind. The crape on his hat did not leave 
a quarter of an inch of beaver to be seen ; his jet 
studs and watch-chain were of the largest size and 
broadest and most florid pattem made; and his 
glossy black clothes seemed as if an extra dip in the 
dyeing-vat had been given to them. Dora's moum* 
ing was almost as deep as a widow's; save the 
characteristic cap indeed, it might have been a 
widow's. She looked yery fair and interesting in 
her sables — ''black always did become her/' said 
Bignold, who had been promoted — ^black, jnst 
touched round the face with a narrow line of 
transparent white ; and when she came into 
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Qhurcli, leaning on Mr. Hamley's arm, she created 
quite a sensation by the imusual prettiness of her 
person and the presumed desolateness of her con- 
dition. 

She was assumed to be so desolate, and Mr. Ham- 
ley*s grief was taken to be so sincere, that Garth 
was heard to say bitterly ; " He's had it out of the 
Psalms noWy and God has cursed the unrighteous 
as He promised ! " 

After this Sunday there was a great deal of talk 
throughout Milltown about Dora. What would 
become of her no one could exactly determine. Of 
course she could not live at Abbey Holme with 
, Mr. Hamley alone; and until he married again, 
which he was pretty sure to do, her case seemed 
a hard one, brought up as she had bè^ and made 
fio much fiiss with, they said among themselves. A 
few wondered whether the great man would marry 
Dpra herself; but for the most part they believed 
he would look higher than his cousin, and maybe 
plant his foot in the peerage this time. Besides, 
men don't generally take for their wives their own 
dependants whom they haye seen grow up under 
their roofs from childhood. So it was settled by 
the majority that Dora would have to leave Abbey 
Holme, and that Mr. Hamley would marry some 
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grand lady of high degree and small poesessiona, 
and found the Hamlejr family at laat. 

Golonel Lowe, discossing the great event of the 
hour with his son^ supposed for his part that Mr. 
Hamley would many Dora. He could nnderstand 
now the old shoeblack's policji he said. He had 
loved the girl himaelf, and in all probabilitjr erery- 
thing had been nnderstood and arranged between 
them long ago ; which was the secret of his refiisal 
to give her a donny when he^ Sydney LowOi had 
done her the honour to propose to her* 

'' Any one can see it with half an eye. It was 
clear as daylight to me at the timei as yon must 
remember I hinted broadly enoogh to you/^ said 
the Oolonel in his disdainful way. '^The^e low- 
bred people have always their mysteries and in- 
trigues on hand ; and Syd, my boy , you are well 
out of that galère. You have made better terms for 
yourself by a long way, and chosen as a gentleman 
should/' 

This he said joyously, with his hand laid kindly 
on his son's shoulderi who looked sulky and by no 
means responsire. He had not seen Dora since his 
engagement with Julia Manley, and he dreaded 
though he longed to see her. He did not know 
how he could face her with such news as he had to 
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bring, but be tbougbt sbe would understand the 
necessities of bis position^ and be did not want to 
lose ber — ^in tbe fiiture. He did warmly and 
bonestly love ber witb sucb warmtb and bonesty as 
be possessed ; and tbougb bis love sprang from, and 
rested on, onlj tbe lowest stratom of a man's fancy 
and passion, still it was all be bad to giye ; and if 
gold cannot be got from brass, wbat qnalities brass 
bas in itself may at least be recognised. 

Among tbe otber qualities bowever, wbicb tbis 
love of bis possessed, jealousy was one of tbe 
strongest ; and wben be beard bis fatber speak of 
Dora's possibly belonging to Mr. Hamley, be feit as 
if be sbould go mad on tbe spot — ^mad enougb to 
tbrow Julia and ber tbousands to tbe wind, confess 
everytbing, and take Dora away — ^into poverty if it 
must be — so long as it was into bis own keeping 
before tbe world, safe &om any otber mtoi's intru- 
sion. But tbe babits of a lifetime, and tbe sordid 
aims of a selfisb nature, were too strong for bim. 
Poverty was Sydney Lowe's ApoUyon wbom be 
dared not figbt and could not conquer ; and ratber 
tban meet tbis terrible demon, wbom we of tbe 
nineteentb century dread more tban all tbe otbers 
drawn up in line of battle togetber, be would consent 
to be perjured on bis own account, and to giye up tbe 
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woman he loved — ^and had married. He was essen* 
tially the child of the age ; indifferent to everjthmg 
but physical enjoyment and social well-being^ and 
with no more belief in morals than he had in religiën* 

Proyided a man is not fomid out, it does not 
much signify what he does, according to Sydney 
Lowe ; and rather than be found out in a folly that 
would carry consequences, he would commit a crime 
for concealment. Money and position were his two 
gods of equal height and power ; and to these every- 
thing in heaven and earth, in life and humanity, 
had to give way. 

Not being able however, to bear his fisither^s 
cynicism, and being as profoimdly miserable as he 
cotdd be— and if shallow, he was passionate — ^he 
dashed from the room, determined to see Dora at 
any oost, and to come to some definite understanding 
with her — his wife ; his wife, married to another 
man ! That he should destroy his own secret mar- 
riage was one thing, and in the circumstances in 
which he found himself quite allowable, if to be 
regretted ; but that Dora should gire herself and 
her smiles to Mr. Hamley — ^no I he could not stand 
by and see that done I She might conmiit a crime 
as well as himself, so far as the sin was concemed. 
It was' not that which troubled him. But she should 
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not give him a rival ; and the liberty he took for 
himself he would kill her before she should share. 

While he was fiuning at his unlucky position 
with all its detestable surroundings, cursing Julia, 
his father, Dora, Mr. Hamley, every one concemed 
but himself, Mr. Hamley at Abbey Holme was 
talking seriously to Dora. 

It was Monday evening, the day after the funeral 
sermon which had closed the cycle of the burial 
solemnities. Everything was done now. Even the 
undertaker's bill was paid, as well as the bills for 
servants' mouming and liveries, the carriage trap- 
pings, and the like : by which Mr. Hamley got off a 
large discount for ready money. At home, every- 
thing characteristic of and belonging to Mrs. Hamley 
was put away. Her special little work-table had been 
placed like a shrine in a corner ; her special chair 
removed ; her pile of handsomely bound religieus 
books was laid up in the library; and her whole 
personal property was made over imconditionally to 
Dora, with the exception of the few poor trinkets 
and omaments she had possessed before her mar- 
riage. These were sent down to Patricia labelled 
"Family heirlooms," and accömpanied by a note 
meant to be kind but worded with unconscious 
offensiveness, wherein Mr, Hamley conveyed these 
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precieus deposits to her keeping as the last repre- 
sentative of the Eemball familjr ; at the same time 
begging to enclose a sum of fifty pounds in token of 
respect for the dear departed whose niece she was, and 
to meet expenses incidental on the melancholjr event. 
It was kindly thought if clumsily and pompously 
done ; and Patricia had no idea she should hurt him 
as she did when she retumed his fifty-poimd note 
with thanks. But he was really hurt. The man's 
heart just then was softened, and he was more sensi- 
tire than he had ever been in his life before. 

Well ! the Eemball page of his life was turned 
down now for ever ; and as he said, with a not un- 
deserved sense of satisfaction, judging by his lights, 
it was a page of which he was not ashamed, and 
where he had done his duty like a man. But now 
he was free— -the last word had been spelt out, the 
last line written. He had gone through his lesson 
tritmiphantly, and now his play-time had begun. 
He was free— free to plead, free to enjoy. The 
man had never looked so well, so neor tp a strain of 
nobleness as he did this erening when he came into 
the drawing-room after dinner, prepared to receive 
the crowning mercy of his life. 

Dora was sitting in her accustomed place alone, 
dressed for dinner as usual ; pretty, soft, amiable also 
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as usual ; but devoured by secret fear and anxiety, 
knowing exaetly what was to come but not knowing 
how it would end, 

When Mr. Hamley entered, and slie met him with 
her pretty smile subdued to the proper melanclioly 
tone of the moment, making a graceful, half-recep- 
tive movement of her head and hand as if welcoming 
him to her apartment — she saw her fate. She saw 
it in the man's white, moved face ; in the subtle 
change from master to wooer, from friend to lover 
which was in every line and movement, as he drew 
a chair close to her and in his turn motioned her to 
sit down. It was a queer, theatrical manner of 
meeting ; but it was the kind of thing that pleased 
him. All display did. 

He came to plead. He came confident of the 
result, but timid too, as real love makes even strong 
men before they are assured. He came to pour out 
such wealth of affection as he possessed like hoarded 
treasures in her lap ; and Dora, looking up at him 
with her sweet, affectionate little face, and heart 
that seemed to stand still for dread, only wished 
that he might die — fall dead there at her feet — 
before he had got time to say what he had waited 
almost these ten years to say, and what she herself 
had made it a crime to hear. 
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He sat down be^ide her^ and took her dainty band 
in both hi>$ own. 

^'Dora/' he said in a hnsky Toice, no low and 
changed it scarcely sotmded like bis Toice at all; 
'* I bave sometbing to «ay to you/* 

'* Ye«/* «aid Dora innocently. 

Ilad sbe not bad nerre^ of steel sbe wonld baye 
flbrieked aloud in ber terror« As it was, sbe smiled 
tenderly, and looked witb tbe sweetest friendliness, 
like a cbild or an angel by bis side. 

'^It cannot be a matter of amazement to you 
wbut I baye to say/' began Mr« Ilamley oratorically ; 
but bis grand manner ill aceorded witb bis trembling 
bands and nnsteady yoice, '^ You must baye dis* 
coyered it for yourself tbat I loye you — ^loye you 
very dearly, I may say/' 

'^ You baye always been tbe kindest of tbe kind 
to me/^ said Dora, lifting ber eyes witb ber special 
look of sby girFs gratitude. 

**I baye tried to be so/' be answered, "It 
was not difficult, feeling what I did for you. 
From tbe first moment wben you came into tbe 
bouse, a pretty Uttle girl, just budding as one 
may say, up to tbis bour wben I baye your bands 
in mine over my desolate beartb, I baye loyed 
you/' 
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Dora gave his hand a little press, but said 
nothing. 

" Year by year as you grew prettier and more and 
more the lady, I grew more to love you/' he went 
on to say, drawing a deep breath. « But I do not 
think I ever took advantage of my position, or 
treated you with anything but the respect which I 
should naturally show a lady. You have been 
always the lady with me, Dora. I loved you — ^no 
man more ; but I think I may claim to say that I 
did not show it to you rudely, or make the sainted 
soul who has just left us anxious or uneasy.'' 

** You have been always very good to me," said 
Dora softly. " No one could have treated anyone 
with more kindness or generosity than you have 
treated me.*' 

" I have wished to do so, Dora ! I have wished 
to do so ! But it has been hard work at times to 
control myself ; and when other men came after 
you, it was a struggle then, I can teil you. Still, I 
did ; and I am proud of myself that I did. At one 
time I was afraid of that young dog — ^that young 
Lowe.'* 

Dora raised her pretty shoulders with a move- 
ment of disdain. '' Oh ! '' she said, with a satirica] 
little laugh. 
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** But you assured me it was not so, and I was 
content. I said to myself, Dora does not know my 
heart. Dora does not see that I love her — as a man 
and a husband I must control myself^ and not let 
Dora know my great designs for her when the 
sainted soul shall be taken from us. If I conld 
show myself to Dora, and let her understand me and 
the fiitnre I design for her, I should have no fear ; 
but as I cannot, I must do my best to keep her safe, 
and to save her from mere tuffc-hunters, greedy of 
money, like that mean fellow Lowe. So I put it to 
you, Dora, as you may remember; and I cannot 
teil you how you Ughtened my heart when you said 
you did not love him. Dora, you gave me new 
life that day 1 '* 

He said this with a burst of tendemess that nearly 
broke him down. It was pathetie in its own way to 
see the coarse, strong faee of the man softened and 
quivering with emotion, to see his eyes tumed with 
suoh tender longing on the &ir drooping head be- 
side him, his self-complacency absorbed in the in- 
tensity of his love for this girl who was fqoling 
him. Whatever of pure and true and noble there 
was in Mr. Hamley's nature was all centred in his 
love for Dora — Dora, the wife of Sydney Lowe — 
the Rachel for whom he had waited so long, and 
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who had deceived him as she had deceived every- 
one else. 

"And you do not love him?*' continued Mr. 

« 

Hamley in the tone of a questio^. He was sure of 
his answer, but he longed to hear it again. There 
are some things which never tire in repetition, and 
the assurance to a jealous man that he has no cause 
for jealousy is one of them. 

She liftied her eyes to his face with her sudden 
swift look^ dropping the lids immediately. 

" Love him ! " she said with the most enohanting 
contempt. " No ! " 

" And^ Dora, you do love me ? Let me hear you 
say 80, darling ! You have often told me so with 
those pretty eyes of yours ; teil me so now in words/' 
he pleaded. " I must hear you say it — * I love 
you!'*' 

" I love you ! *' replied Dora in a low voice. It 
'was her task, and she must get through it in the 
best way she could. " Poor Syd ! ** she thought a 
little ruefuUy ; which did not prevent her saying 
her prescribed formula in the most bewitching 
manner possible. 

He caught her to his heart. Strong, conceited, 
arrogant as he was, at this moment he was nothing 
but the humble and enraptured lover whom a pair 
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of blue eyes and two red rosebud lips had tran»- 
ported into heaven. 

" Now I have won all that I care for in life ! " 
he said, smoothing her hair with a tremulous hand. 
'' Dora as my wife puts the finishing touch to it all. 
Oh, Dora^ you have made a happy man of me Xo^ 
night I My darling^ my pretty pet, my Uttle 
queen, how happy I shall be I how happy I am I '^ 

'* You have made me happy too/' said Dora from 
the breadth of his chest where her golden head was 
resting ; *^ how shall I get out of this awful scrape ! '^ 
being the unspoken commentary that ran side by 
side with her words. 

Ile passed his large hand over her £Eice. It was 
such a delicious luxury to him to feel that he had 
80 &r the right. He had, as he truly boasted, 
always treated her with self-restraint and respect, 
and the slackening of the curb was a joy so great 
he scarcely regretted the price of so many years' 
control he had paid for it, 

^'But we will keep it secret between ourselves, 
my dear/' he said, '' I shoidd not like to do any* 
thing that woidd be offensive to that sainted soui's 
memory. She was a good wife to me, if a trifle 
crabbed and stiff, and I would not like people to 
say that I danced on her grave, or took my second 
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wife before my first was cold, "We will keep all 
this to OTir two selyes ; and wHen tHe year is out 
we will be married quietly, you know, and without 
mucH of a spread. Don't you think I am right, 
Dora ? '' 

" Certainly," she said. " No one must know ! ^* 

She said this quite warmly. It was a reprieve to 
her so far, and who knows what that reprieve might 
not bring forth P Mr. Hamley might die — he did 
not look very like it though ; or Sydney might die ; 
or Julia Manley ; or a thousand things might happen 
which would set her feet free from their present 
fetters. Wherefore she assented with alacrity, and 
so gave Mr. Hamley cause to congratulate himself 
again on the possession of a prospectiye wife so full 
of nice feeling and so entirely the lady as dear 
Dora. 

Furthermore it was agreed between them that 
Dora should sometimes visit friends, and sometimes 
live at Abbey Holme, where there should always 
be some married woman to be her chaperon 
and bear her countenance, as Mr. Hamley said; 
and that everything should be conducted in such 
a manner as to give no cause of scandal to a world 
only too ready to find cause. 

^' I must have my Dora's name kept as clean as 
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a new pin t ** «aid Mr. Ilamlej with more poetrj 
of feeling than of speech. , '' We both owe so nmch 
to the memory of the dear departed/^ 

To which Dora^ sighing with the most admirable 
imitation of melancholy, said^ ^* Yes^ we do/^ and 
waê rewarded for her sweetness by a kiM. 

80 the evening passed, and there waa not in all 
Enghmd a happier heart or a prouder man than 
Jabez Hamlejr, M.P., and the accepted lorer of 
Dora. Not all the wealth of Engknd coold have 
won him from his present position. He had not a 
wish tmgratified— *not a care^ not a cloud in hia 
horizon anywhere* Accnstomed to self-control and 
fond of display^ it was no great trial to him 
to have that year of probation before he eonld 
call Dora reallj his own. He wanted the world to 
see how decorously he coiild moum for the saanted 
soul who had jnst departed. He too^ Uke Mrs. 
Uamley^ knew that affection and harmony are the 
only things which render marriage respectable^ and 
that one of open disunion is also one of open scandal. 
It would have been painful to him^ and would haye 
brushed the bloom from the flower of his happiness» 
had any one been able to suspect that he had, as he 
said, danced on his wife's graye, and taken a second 
before the first was cold. It was even an additional 
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pleasore to him that he was obUged to conceal his 
joy. It seemed to make it more entirely his own; and 
the secret which no one shared with him and Dora 
was so much the closer bond between them. Yes,he 
was thoronghly, divinely happy. He stood on the 
pinnacle, and asked no more of man or gods. 

The next day he went down to Mr. Simpson's 
office. 

" Simpson," he said in a melancholy voice, •* I 
wish to add a codicil to my will." 

Obsequious Simpson bowed. " Certainly, Mr. 
Hamley ; certainly, sir," he said. " Your instruc- 
tions ? '' 

" Only a few words," said Mr. Hamley. " Abso- 
lute and unconditional bequeathment of all of which 
I may die possessed, in whatever form the property 
may consist, to my cousin, Dora Drummond." 

Mr. Simpson was too wise to show any feeling, 
but he was profoundly astonished all the same. He 
Was even more so when Mr. Hamley declared he 
would not leaye the office till this codicil had been 
written, signed, witnessed, and delivered. The 
man's whole nature seemed changed. With his 
widower's sorrowfiil air was a certain abounding 
sense of inner joy that did not escape a man so 
astute as the Milltown lawyer; but he made no 
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conmient further than that it was natural for Mr, 
Hamley to wish to ensure the well-being of his only 
relation ; and that^ wisliing no ill to Misa Drummond^ 
he yet hoped she would not profit hy his generous 
disposition in her favour for many a long day yet to 
come^ if indeed she ever did. 

To all of whioh Mr. Ilamley answered judiciously, 
and rode away with a light heart; feeling that 
^ould he meet with any accident, which however 
he did not expect, dear Dora would be fuUy pro* 
yided for and would wear his memory in perpetoal 
magnificence and sorrow. He wished though, that 
he had made a proviso againnt her marrying. In 
his lover-Uke haste to assure her goodfortune he 
had not thought of that ; but he feit it would be 
enough to make him turn in his grave, as people 
say, if Dora should marry on his money ; and he 
was determined to repair the omission to-morrow. 
Taking time by the forelock was one of Mr. 
Hamley's principles o» well as Colonel Lowe's ; and 
to-morrow he woidd act on it. 

Meanwhile he went home to what it pleased him 
to call out of doors his desolate hearth, where he 
found a superb little dinneri and a beautiful yonng 
woman in the most becoming dress possible to be con- 
structed out of crape and bugles, waiting to receive 
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hun with a mixture of open friendliness and secret 
baslifulness whicli seemed to liim just the most 
fascinating mixture of manner any lady could 
evince. 

This evening too, passed like the former, save 
that the softer tremulousness of the as yet unassured 
suitor had gone, and a certain fever of delight — 
a certain bounding, irrepressible, and enthusiastic 
joy — ^had taken its place. He could not go to bed ; 
he could not sleep ; and when Dora stole down the 
stairs in her old noiseless way, and went out into 
the garden to meet her husband, from whom she 
had had a peremptory letter to-day (she could 
receive private letters now), Mr. Hamley was in his 
own room thinking of her^ and of all she had said 
and done to him to-night. She was like a feiry or 
an angel, he thought with a smile ; and that fairy, 
that angel, loved him and was his ! 

" Where nothing is, but all things seem ! " How 
much of life is real anywhere ? Prosperity, happi- 
ness, truth, even love — what is actual, what only 
an appearance ? More secrets lie behind the closed 
doors of hearts and homes than the world outside 
ever dreams of; and more men worship shadows 
and are made happy by pretences than ever come to 
the knowledge that they have been tricked. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

THE 8HAD0W IN THE WOOD. 

*' O YD, it lias come at last I '' cried Dora as she 
ran into her husband's arms in the shrubbery. 

What had come? thought Sydney. Her know- 
ledge of his intended marriage with Julia Manley ? 
or had Mr. Hamlej discovered all P or could it be 
that his &ther was right^ and that this yulgar 
ruffian had dared to lift his eyes to the prize he 
had wonP 

'' What has come, Dora P '* he asked quicldy. 

" Mr. Hamley/' said Dora. 

"What about Mr. HamleyP" repeated Sydney. 
" You speak in riddles to-night— -do please be plain ! *' 

Dora feit all the awkwardness of the confession 
she had to make ; but as it must be done she had 
better get over the bad piece of road as quickly 
as possible. It was a curieus position for a woman 
to have to teil her husband that she had pre- 
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tended — only pretended, mind! — she was going to 
be married to another man, even when tliat husband 
bad announced bis inf ention of marrying anotber 
woman ! 

"Mr, Hamley bas proposed to me/' said Dora, 
clasping ber bands in eacb otber and resting tbem 
on bis bended arm. 

Tbe moon was brigbt enougb for ber to see ber 
busband's eyes^ and sbe did not like tbe look in 
tbem. Sbe feit tbere was miscbief bebind tbem; 
and angry as sbe was witb bim sbe instinctively 
met it witb a caress. 

Caresses do a great deal witb some men^ and in 
general tbey did a great deal witb Sydney Lowe. 
But tbongb^ wben sbe looked as sbe looked now^ sbe 
bad bitberto always made bis will ber own^ to-nigbt 
sbe failed. Between love and jealousy tbe latter 
was tbe strenger of tbe two. 

"And wbat did you say, DoraP'' be asked^ 
griping ber bands barsbly . 

"Wbat could I say, dearP'' sbe answered de- 
precatingly. 

" I did not ask tbat. . You could say a great 
many tbings. I asked^ wbat did you sayp" be 
repeated^ still witb bis dead-wbite &ce and flaming 
eyes and dangerously calm manner. 
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Dora looked at him innocently* 

*^\ said, yes, of couree. Wliat else was there 
for me to doP'^ she answered, arching her eye- 
browg. 

With a savage oath he flang awaj the hands 
which until now he had been grasping^ and lifbed 
his arm as if to strike her. Had she shrunk or 
cowered^ he wonld; but she stood her groimd so 
quietlj, and looked at him so prettily, that in a 
manner she unnenred him. She was desperately 
frightened nevertheless ; bat it would never do to 
let Sydney see that she was afraid of him^ she 
thought. She mnst hold her own now or never, 
and make him nnderstand that by his own iniqnity 
he had made himself responsible for all that had 
come^ or was to come. But if he did beat her, 
and make her black and blue — ^he looked capable 
of it — and Mr. Hamley saw the bruises, and asked 
her about them to-morrow, what should she say 

» 

to himP Her difficulties were really very great. 
How she wished one of these two men would die ! 
At this present moment she was quite indif- 
ferent which of the two, so long as she was firee 
of one. 

All these things she thought in the moment 
during which she stood with her hands clasped in 
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eacH other, her head a little bent, and her blue 
eyes looking up with the tenderest sweetness into 
Sydney's angry face. 

" What nonsense, Syd ! " she said, creeping up 
to him and taking hold of his arms. '' Kow absutd 
of you to go on like this, dear! If I had not 
said yes, and pretended that I would, what would 
have become of me ? He would have turned me 
then and there out of doors, and where could I 
have gone P Your father is ruined, and you cannot 
give me a home ; besides it is all over the place 
that you are on the point of marrying Miss Manley, 
and I should like to know what I am to do ! " 

^'Starve, rather than do such a shameful thing as 
this ! " cried Sydney violently. 

" "Willingly, if you will starve with me," said 
pretty Dora amiably. " But I teil you, Syd, frankly; 
if you marry Julia Manley for money I will marry 
Mr. Hamley ; so now you know." 

"Dora, you are too detestable ! " cried Sydney. 
" You seem to forget altogether that you are my 
wife." 

"No I do not, dear," she answered. "I re- 
member it too well ; for it makes the whole thing 
80 dreadfully complicated. If we had been only 
lovers all this time there would have been nothing 
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to be afraid of; but it wül be a horribly awkward 
position for us both whèn you walk out of church 
with Miss Manley on your arm as jour wife, and 
we go out to OUT bridal dinner-parties afberwards. 
We sball meet at some of them/' 

" Oh, Dora, do not say such awftil things 1 " 
cried Sydney, fairly writhing imder her words. " I 
always thougbt you bad some kind of feeling, some 
kind of sympatby. You will send me wild if you 
go on like this ! '' 

"Well, Syd, you are tbe most extraordinarily un- 
reasonable person I have ever seen ! ^' said Dora. 
^' You %XBi of all marry me under &ls6 pretences ; 
tben you discard me, and are going to marry some- 
body else ; but you will neitber bear it spoken of, 
nor let me secure myself irom ruin. Wbat do you 
propose P or bave you anytbing to propose at all P *' 

" I bave," cried Sydney. 

"WellP wbatP" 

He tumed away. Sydney Lowe was not mueb 
troubled witb consciëntieus scruples nor moral 
delicacy, but even be besitated before be pro- 
pounded tbe scbeme be bad devised, wbereby be 
sbould take all tbe in&my on bimself and make 
it imnecessary for Dora to imitate bim. 

"No, Syd,'* said Dora, wben be bad taken tbe 
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bad courage to speak, " I wül not do that. We are 
in an awfiil scrape, but I don't think that would 
make it much better. At least not for me. It 
would be pleasant enough for you ; but for myself — 
no, I don't see it, Syd ! " quite gravely. 

" And you prefer tbat low-lived ruffian, tbat big 
brute, to me P '* cried Sydney, savagely, 

" No, Syd, I don't. I loathe and hate Mr. Hamley, 
and you know that I do ; and I love you, and you 
know that too. I have never loved any man but 
you, and never shall." * 

Her head went down on his breast, and his arms 
were round her dainty waist. His passion changed 
in an instant to despair, c^d his anger to. a woman's 
grief. 

" Oh, Dora, how can you leave me ! " he sobbed. 
" It breaks my heart to think of it when it does not 
send me mad ! " 

^' How can you leave me ! " she retorted, also 
sobbing. "You are going to be married now at 
once ; I only said I would, in a year's time, to keep 
things quiet and see what could be done. It is you, 
not I, who are the deserter." 

"What else can I do, darlingP" he pleaded. 
" We are ruined, all of us, unless we can get money, 
and I know of no other way than this." 
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This was the first time he had confessed to his 
intention ; and it brought the present frightfiil state 
of things very vividly before Dora. She tumed 
away and shook herself free from his arms ; but if 
the movement was petulant she softened its harsh- 
ness by sobbing vehemently. At that moment she 
hated Mr. Hamley and loved Sydney to distraction ; 
80 she thought ; and would brave everything rather 
than giye him up to Julia Manley and accept the 
bitter portion assigned to her on her own side. Her 
tears unmanned him more than ever. He clasped 
her to him again, frantically crying — 

" Dora ! my. wife ! my own little wife ! I cannot 
give you up ! Whatever happens, poverty or no 
poverty, let iis keep together and make the best of 
things as we have them." 

" I will if you will," said Dora, between her sobs ; 
and then they kissed each other and cried afresh, 
and were both profoimdly and intensely miserable. 
They knew well enough that they could not face 
poverty, but none the more did they wish to part. 
Selfishness, deceit, recklessness, treachery, crime — 
all these lay heaped in buming flames on their 
yoimg heads ; but all the same, utterly worthless as 
they were, they loved each other at the moment and 
they suffered. It soothed them to cry ; '' Let us go 
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into ruin together, so long as we are together." It 
was a deception, bom of love and despair. Eacli 
recognised tlie deception in that deeper reasonable- 
ness which passion never stirs in some people ; but 
it was a sweet if passing solace, and each ihought 
the other beKeved in it. 

So tbey stood tbere in the shadow, clasped in 
each other's arms; Dora crying on Sydney's shoulder, 
and he crying over her golden head too, in between 
altemations of hope and misery, impossible sugges- 
tions, untenable promises^ and sometimes blank 
confessions of necessities; feeling that the final 
moment had come^ and that the calm counsel of the 
morning woidd show them the madness of the night, 
while both pretended that this madness was to last 
and to be acted on. More than once however, 
Sydney begged her to forgive him for the wrong he 
had done her so unintentionally in marrying her ; 
assuring her — and here he spoke the truth — ^that he 
had no kind of knowledge of his father 's affairs when 
he made her his wife^ and that he thought the sole 
hitch was that father's possible refiisal to accept 
her as a daughter-in-law ; and Dora assured him — 
which was not the truth — ^that she had never until 
last night had the least idea that Mr. Hamley loved 
her or regarded her as other than a daughter. Then 
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they spoke of their ruiming away together, and even 
went to the length of comparing their joint posses- 
sions. They did not reckon ten potinds between 
them. Mr. Hamley paid bills to any amotint with- 
out remark^ but he made no aUowances, and he dis- 
approved of ladies possessing much pocket-money ; 
and ten pounds was but a small sum on which to 
begin life for two young people who could not do 
a hand's turn for themselves. On which they kissed 
each other again ; and Dora wept as she had never 
wept in her life before ; and Sydney feit that he 
should go mad or do something hideous and desperate 
if this kind of thing went on much longer. He 
was in fact wrought up to that pitch of fierce 
excitement wherein a man is no longer master of 
himselfy where consequences are not calculated, 
results are not foreseen, and where the impulse of 
the moment, whatever it may be— -the passion that 
lies uppermost — ^must be obeyed; and is; because 
reason, conscience, all that renders humanity himiany 
has gone to sleep and only the animal remains* 
His own tears maddened him^ and Dora's distress 
but added to his madness. A yoice seemed to sound 
in his ear, just two words repeated again and again, 
"KiUhimI killhim!'' itsaid; "killhimlkiUhim!'' 
No ways and means presented themselves to his 
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fancy , nor when nor how ; only the impulse, only 
thevoice; "Külliim!" 

As he held his wife strained in his arms as in a 
yice^ she feit his heart throb against her bosom while 
he groaned with a kind of angry despair that was 
scarcely htunan. 

" Sydney," she said, in terror, " are you ill, dear P " 
He made no answer^ and as the last breath of her 
words passed over his cheek they heard the door of 
the house unbolted and unbarred, and presently a 
man's footstep came heavily down the broad stone 
flight that led from the door, and on to the gravel 
of tHe drive, tuming to the left where they were 
hidden. 

Dora clung to her husband in terror. There was 
no danger of her sobbing now. 
" Mr. Hamley ! " she gasped. 
They shrank back among the trees, but they 
dared not go very deep into the wood. The night 
was still, when sound travels far, and the crisp 
fallen leaves would have betrayed them. Sydney 
grasped the heavily-loaded life-preserver he always 
carried with him in these midnight expeditions — 
an instrument much afker his own pattern, slight 
and inoffensive to look at, but deadly if used in 
eamest — ^then pressed his arm closer roimd Dora 
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and whispered to Her hoarsely not to be afraid. But 
she was even the more afraid for his very wordiB ; 
he looked so dark and deadly, like a Human tiger 
somehow. 

Her mind took it all in; discovery; the men 
struggling together and one of them badly hort; 
her disgrace; the public scandal and the open shame; 
and then the enforced poverty after all ! A minute 
ago she had been bewailing her hard fate in being 
forced to separate ; now she shuddered at the harder 
prospect of being forced to keep together. 

The steps came nearer. They were firm and 
heayy, and with them they heard Mr. Hamley's 
voice^ sometimes speaking to himself, sometimes 
breaking out into a few false notes of song, and 
sometimes laughing softly as a man whose heart is 
too Aill of joy for thorough self-contaanment or 
repose. 

He crossed the broad carriage-drive and came 
along the walk that skirted the croquet-lawn, and 
so into the shrubbery path where his fiancée and 
her husband were hidden. They heard his breathing 
and the very fret of his watch-chain as he passed. 

'' Dora ! '' he said in a tone of such abounding 
love, such intensity of passion, that Sydney feit ihe 
blood leap like fire to hi^ face, ''My Dora! mj 
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wife ! How she loves me ! Little angel, how 
devoted she is to me ! I always suspected it, — I 
knew it — but to hear her say it, * I leve you ! ' " — 
in falsetto — " Gad ! it nearly did for me for pleasure ! 
Dora ! beaiity ! little angel ! how I love you ! " 

He went on a few paces, then he came back again, 
singing soffcly what he thought was one of Dora's 
favonrite songs. And then he sat down on a garden 
chair placed so close to where the young couple 
stood that Dora thought he must surely hear their 
breathing and the beating of her guilty, frightened 
heart. 

" What hands she has ! " Mr. Hamley said to him- 
self after a moment's silence. " What lips ! That 
good-night kiss of hers — I thought I should have 
tumed faint and lost my head ! How delightful to 
feel her soft hair and her velvety cheeks — she is 
like a flower ; and she is my own. Dora ! her very 
name is the prettiest in the world. Dora Hamley ! 
They'11 say in London that the M.P. for Milltown 
has the loveliest little wife in England ; and they'U 
say right. Not the Queen herself can show such 
another in all her court ! And to think of that 
yoimg beast Lowe, presuming so high ! The wife 
of the Member for the borough of Milltown is 
rather a cut aboye a profligate blackleg and his 
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8on I My Dora ; no other man's Dora ; only mine ! 
And she loves me so much, and says it so prettily ! 
To think of her saving herself for me ; refusing 
them all because she loved me I Jabez Hamley, 
you are a happy man to-nightl There's not a 
happier on the whole face of the earth, let him be 
who he may I " 

So he went on talking in broken interrupted 
sentences to himself ; the man's heart too full for 
sleep^ too rich in joy for rest. He feit as if he 
should have been snffocated in the house, had he 
stayed there. He had that strange yeaming to 
oarry his joy into the infinity of nature which we 
all have, even the most prosaic of us, the least 
sensitive and refined, when our cup is very full and 
the gates of heaven have rolled back and let us in. 
The passion of happiness that possessed him was 
almost more than he could bear, and he came out 
into the fresh night-air to throw its burden on to 
something strenger and holier than himself. 

He had been happy before this in his life; indeed, 
his life had been singularly blessed, he said to 
himself. He had been prosperous in all ways, 
successful on all points of his ambition ; but he 
had never feit as he feit now, so possessed with his 
joy, so overpowered with his bliss. He had to keep 
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silence to all the world of liis happiness in Dora* 
To the outside onlookers he must wear crape rotind 
his hat and a sorrowful countenance for the due 
observance of the decencies ; he could teil his secret 
to none ; but like the man who must whisper what 
he knew of the king to the reeds, he too must 
whisper what he feit to the night. It was very 
un-Englishy very boyish, but it was nature. His 
life hitherto had been arid of loye. He had married 
early for ambition, and he had prudently resolved 
to make that marriage a success. To do this he had 
not sufifered his fancy to stray to the right or the 
left ; and his very love for Dora had been a growth, 
not a sudden passion, and never fiilly confessed 
even to himself in its intensity, if it had been in its 
hope, because he had never dared to indulge in it 
till now. And the first love of a man's life 
matured at nearly fifty, is a deeper and more 
absorbing passion than even the most fervid fancy 
of earlier youth. 

He did not sit there long, though it seemed like 
an age to the two hidden behind the trees Ustening 
to his boastful gladness — ^the one in such chili of 
abject terror, the other in such fire of torturing 
rage. Bestless, feverish, with his chest expanded 
and his head held high, he wandered down the 
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ayenue^ and presently they heard the gate leading 
into the wood from the shrubbery creak as it 
swiing backy and the last of hls fbotsteps died 
away. 

Then Sydney, putting Dora from him without a 
word, without a Bign, tuming only upon her a pair 
of flaming eyes buming like fire beneath his dark 
brows, motioned her silently to the house ; while he, 
drawing a deep breath, shifted his loaded cane to 
a yet more conyenient hold in the middle, and set 
off with a swift and stealthy pace down the avenue. 

" Sydney ! " whispered Dora. 

But he was gone. Keeping in the shadow of the 
trees, and with that light walk of his which he had 
practised so often and which was scarcely more 
noisy than the tread of a panther, she could neither 
see nor hear him ; and after lingering for a moment, 
she too tumed and ran, and was soon safe in her 
own room, imseen and tmsuspected. No one who 
had seen her fair pretty &ce half an hour after, 
nestled among the lace and linen of her luxurious 
pillow, sleeping as tranquilly as a child, her cheeks 
just touched with a pink flush like a monthly rosé, 
her small hand half-hidden among her golden hair, 
would have imagined that she had just escaped 
from one danger to herself, while leaving in the 
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thick of peril the two men who loved her. She was 
of the tribe felis femina, not cruel of nature if she 
was of need, and preferring her own ease before 
all other things above or below. 

Still softljr singing to himself^ Mr. Hamley 
walked on through the little wood, which when. 
he first bought Abbey Holme was the boimdary 
of his possessions. He had a special love for this 
tangeed thicket : it was pretty and plcturesque, with 
a pleasant trout-stream running through, broaden- 
ing into a fair expanse of water where he kept a 
couple of swans and some favourite fowl. He 
remembered how glad he was, years ago, when he 
walked through this very path and took possession 
of the wood as master and owner. He had often 
stolen over the fences and got nuts and black- 
berries there in his ragged days ; he took care that 
no ragged urchins stole over the fences now for 
nuts or blackberries ! — and he remembered his proud 
delight in fin ding himself the lawfiil master of his 
former filched Paradise. It was eighteen years 
ago. How time had passed and prospered with 
him since then ! Year by year he had gathered 
more, and year by year he would gather more still. 
His wealth had got to that point when it increases 
by itself ; fof spend as much as he could — that is. 
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as mucli as lie cared to spend — lie could not get 
througli all bis income. He had that Oragfooi 
estate to get in jet, he thought ; and maybe more 
land migHt come into the market, which he wonld 
secure. There were ouüying bits he was begin- 
ning to covet, and that he thought would fit in 
well with bis fields ; but for these he could a£Ebrd 
to wait. 

He was glad about Cragfoot though* He would 
make it a Dower-house for Dora. Had Patridia 
Kemball been a sensible girl and done as she oughi 
to hare done in her aunt's lifetime, he would haye 
made orer the whole concern to her as her portion ; 
now he would gire it to Dora, and call it ^* Bota^b 
Dower," as a remembrance* He laughed right out 
when he thought of this. It would be a pleasant 
reyenge on that joung profligate who had dared 
to ask him for Dora^s hand ! 

How beautifiil the night was! The scented 
autumn air hanging in a light Tapour that shone 
like sflver among the trees, Teiling the direct 
brilliancy of the moon and softening it into a 
general atmosphere of mild radiance rather than a 
specialised light, seemed more delightfiil to him 
than he had ever known an October night to be, or 
indeed, any night of anj year. It was quite 
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Bummer-like he tbought, as he took off His bat 
and flung back bis coat, looking about bim. He 
bad got now to tbe Oval ; a cleared space by tbe side 
of tbe lake, as tbe broadened reacb of river waa 
called ; and stood tbere barebeaded in tbe moon^ 
ligbt, watcbing tbe wbite swans floating lazily on 
tbe water. His back was towards tbe bouse, tbe 
cbimneys of wbicb conld be seen over tbe tops of 
tbe trees in dayligbt. 

Watcbing tbe swans, sometbing in tbeir graceful 
gilding movement struck tbe imagination of tbe 
man wbose very soul seemed transformed to-nigbt. 
It was tbe wbiteness of Dora, tbe grace of Dora, tbe 
caressing, subtle cbarm of Dora, tbe purity of Dora. 
He saw ber everywbere ; eartb and beaven and all 
forms of loveliness were fiUed witb ber, and every- 
tbing was but a type — a repetition of ber excellence 
and beauty. 

" My Dora ! '* be said aloud. Tben, witb a sud- 
den rusb of feeling, tbe like of wbicb be bad never 
known before, be cried out as if in an ecstasy; 
*' Tbank God for ber love ! '' 

A wbistling noise as a stick cut sbai^ly tbrougb 
tbe air, the crasb of breaking bone, a stifled cry, a 
beavy fall, and Mr. Hamley's life was over; bis 
love, bis joy, bis prosperity, bis vainglory, notbing^ 

VOL. III. T 
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more now than a handAil of dust fanned by the 

midnight air — the thought of a man which had 

passed like a Bmmner's cloud. Had his death been 

by any other method, had his heart burst in his 

great joy, had he died by the visitation of God or 

by a thunderbolt from Heayen, one would have said 

that he had died at the right moment. To-morrow 

the ecstasy which had lifted him to*night beyond 

himself would have withered down into the rulgar 

narrownees of his ereryday life ; his soul, which had 

expanded into poetry, would hare shnmk back into 

its old groove of ignoble ostentation, of insdent 

self-assertion ; and his very love for Dora would by 

time have become first the mere pride of possession^ 

then indifference, and perhaps hare ended in jea- 

lousy and estrangement. He would nerer have 

been so great again, so near to nobleness as he was 

to-night; for though the cause of his passionate 

emotion was a cheat, his feeling was true. The 

tragedy by which all was over for him in life was 

a foul and cruel crime, but it gave him a pathos 

he would never have had else, and crystalliz^d 

for ever the dignity and sublimer passion of the 

hour. 

As Mr. Hamley feU a slight young figure shot 
quickly by ; plunged again into the shadow of the 
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wood; leaped wall and fenoe and gate, going 
alwajns by circuitous paths till it struck the high 
road, where running still, alwajrs keeping in the 
shadow, Sydney Lowe BOon gained the shelter of his 
own home as entirely unsuspected and undiscoyered 
as Dora had been. Creeping noiselessly up-stairs, 
he went into his private room ; carefully examined 
his clothes whence he removed certain damning 
stains and spots ; stirred up the dying embers of the 
fire, and bumed in the flame a heavily-loaded life- 
preserver, running the lead through a bullet-mould, 
as he had often done when a boy. And then he 
went to bed, where he laid as if in an ague fit till 
the moming. He had obeyed that haunting voicei 
and committed the crime he had been half-uncon- 
sciously meditating for many weekd, and now stood 
face to face with the consequences. His chance of 
detection P It all depended on whether he had been 
seen or not, or if seen recognised. And if geen and 
recognised, what then was he to do P 

He lay there calculating, inventing, his brain on 
fire, his thoughts incoherent in their activity, half 
resolving to leaye the place and England to-morrow, 
then again feeling that his only policy was to 
remain and trust to his good stars and his own 
devemess, should suspicion arise and his name get 
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bniited abroad. And whfle he was tortoring him- 
self with the criminars coward fears, James Garth 
was making bis way too, from tbe wood, carrying a 
bagfïill of game wbich be bad just netted in tbe 
preserves. Not balf an bour before Mr. B[amlejr 
came to tbe Oyal, be bad passed tbrougb tbe patbs 
witb bis snaresy and bad lifted wbat bis last nigbt's 
setting bad brougbt bim. 

For Gartb bad tumed poaeber of late days, more 
as an act of revenge tban for any otber reason. It 
pleased tbe man's sayage feeling to rob Mr. Hamlej, 
wbo be always said bad robbed bim. It was bis 
crude yersion of tbe law wbieb giyes an eye for an 
eye and a tootb for a tootb ; and be belped bimself 
pretty freely. More tban once tbe bead-keeper bad 
wamed bim. Tbey bad been old friends in tbe days 
wben James beid bis fatber's land, and be did 
not want to be bard on bim. Still, bis duty 
was to watcb tbe game, and let no man meddle 
witb it ; and so be said ; and eacb time be bad it to 
say be spoke more stemly tban before. He bad 
been about tbe preserves to-nigbt as usnal, and bad 
seen a figure come out of tbe little wood and mn 
across tbe open in tbe moonligbt for a moment, tben 
dart under cover again. It was a younger, sligbter- 
looking man tban Gartb, it seemed to bim, and evi« 
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dently carrying nothing weighty. But there was 
not mucli doubt in his own mind that he had made a 
mistake, and that it was Garth whom he had seen, 
when all the circumstances came to light : for who 
else was it possible to have been ? When he and the 
under-gamekeeper making their rounds the next 
day, came upon the stiff body of their murdered 
master lying in the Oval with his skull battered in 
by one tremendous blow given from behind, and a 
piece of a white-spotted blue bandana hanging on 
one of the bushes near^ the man's heart stood still ; 
for he recognised the neckerchief as the one James 
Gurth habitually wore, and the whole crime became 
clear. 

" Whosever throat this fits has done it," said the 
under-gamekeeper pointing to the bush ; and the 
police, when they were sent for, said so too. 

And what excuse could Qurth make ? There, 
under his bed, was the bag of game ; round his neck 
the torn bandana, with its missing piece foimd on 
the bushes close to where Mr. Hamley was lying 
murdered. There was no denial of the one fact, and 
the inference was too strong to be gainsaid. The 
poacher was arrested on suspicion, committed on the 
capital charge, and sent to jail to stand his trial at 
the coming assize, Milltown having but one mind 
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on tlie matter — ^that he was guilty. For again and 
again they asked who else oonld have done it ? 
Mr. Hamley was not the beloved of all men, but he 
had no enemies save this gloomy» discontented pea- 
sant whose land he had bought, and whom he had 
thus made his foe for life---and death. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



TRUTH AND SEEM1NO. 



n^HERE 18 iiotliing of whicli a poacher is not 
capable. Given a pair of hands bold enough to 
set snares for the squire's game, and you have 
a heart black enough to compass the squire's 
murder. This is a logical sequence in the minds 
of the landed gentry, and they act on it when they 
have the chance with sing^ar uniformity of feeling. 
A poacher is the common enemy of all naen with 
game preserves; and they think they do the 
community good servioe by getting rid of him 
on any pretext that wiU serve. 

Whether it is he who is intrinsically bad, or the 
law which makes him so» does not trouble them. 
Men in possession are not given to abstract reasoning, 
and first pnnciples have nothing to do with Acts of 
Parliament. To break the law has an ugly sound 
with it to those whose gain is to keep it, and 
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practical protest against inequitable decrees is a 
crime wliere readjustment would pare off some of 
the golden fringes from the rich man's garments to 
give decent clothing to the poor. So it is that a 
poacher has but hard measure meted out to him at 
the hands of magisterial game preserves ; and class 
enmity, always bitter, is never more so than when it 
has to deal with a man who has snared a pheasant 
or netted a salmon by the right of nature, and 
against the game law. 

Thus, when it became known that James Garth 
had taken to poaching, his arrest on a charge of 
murder was qnite in the order of things. Discontent 
and springs together make an amalgam that renders 
the worst crime of all easy ; and the poor feUow 
was condemned long before he was tried. When 
that conclusive bit of white-spotted blue bandana 
was compared with the yeoman's neckerchief and 
found to correspond with the torn end, there was 
then not the shadow of doubt lefk, nor the chance of 
escape. The whole thing fitted in piece by piece 
with as much accuracy as those two ends of torn 
silk; and the hypothesis was as clear as demon- 
strated fact. 

Garth had been poaching ; Mr. Hamley, sus- 
pecting something, or perhaps only restless from 
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grief at the loss of his wife^ Imd gone out into the 
wood and had caught him in the fact. There had 
been an altercation; and Garth, being ordered ofi^ 
had gone sullenly away, when he had tumed, and 
creeping noiselessly behind his detector had striick 
him on the back of the head with some round, 
heavy instrument, and so had killed him treacherously 
on the spot. Nothing could be clearer. The game 
was found imder his bed, and the gamekeeper, his 
own friend, had seen him running across the open. 
He had not known him at first; at least not for 
certain in the shimmery moonlight ; the man he 
had seen looked younger and of lighter build, he 
said, and he had not taken him to be his old friend 
and mate; but enlightened by after events he 
reconsidered and corrected his firat impression, and 
was prepared now to maintain, sadly enough, that it 
was James Garth, and none other, whom he had seen 
escaping from the place of murder. For you see, 
said the man, as all Milltown said in concert, who 
else could it be P 

All the bitter words Garth had said, all his 
discontent and angry despair, Mrs. Garth's loud- 
Yoiced passion at the dismissal of her daughter, 
every small and until now half-forgotten incident, 
and specially that scène where he had had that 
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kind of fity and had cried '' Murder ! '' at tlie Long 
Field Gate came back to the memories of those who 
had heard and geen. And then that torn fragment 
of bandana ! It was a small thing on which to hang 
a man ; but it hanged him nevertheless. AU saw 
in it the finger of Froyidence, which forces a man 
who commits a crime to leave some betraying sign 
by which the old saying that murder will out 
may be justified; and the finger of Frovidence 
was accepted as a guide pointing in the right 
direction in this instance. 

A proyed poacher ; confessedly out in the preserves 
on the night of the murder; seen escaping from 
near the yery spot by his friend the gamekeeper, 
a reluctant if honest witness ; and with a fragment 
of his neckerchief found fiattering in the bushes 
close to the spot — ^what could saye him P Not the 
absence of the instrument with which the deed was 
done ; though the woods were searched far and near 
for something that would fit into that awful wound ; 
not his own protestation of innocence made onoe 
and neyer repeated, for he became sullen on the 
trial and stood as if he did not care which way the 
yerdict went ; not his preyious good character, 
seeing that eyen good men may lapse and that no 
saint is sure ; not even the current rumour that his 
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brain was touched, for tlie jail-STirgeon certified liis 
perfect sanity ; nothing that could be urged had 
any weight in face of the overwhelming f orce of the 
ciTCumata^tial evidence brought against him^ backed 
by the hypothesis bom of his notorious eninity and 
discontent. 

He was tried ; well defended ; but found guilty all 
the same ; and sentenced to be hanged by the judge 
in an impressive speech wbich lost its point so far 
as the prisoner was concemed^ from the simple fact 
that he had not done that thing for which he was 
exhorted to repent and condemned to die. But it 
moved the judge who delivered it and the audience 
who heard it, and indeed was a fine bit of eloquence 
full of good, honest human feeling. 

Afber sentence was passed, a petition, headed by 
Dr. Fletcher but sparsely signed by the rest of the 
community, wa» forwarded to the Home Secretary 
praying for coromutation of the capital sentence. 
The petitioners were either those few who did not 
believe, in spite of appearances and no one else pos- 
sible, that James had done this murder — ^those half 
superstitious and wholly unreasonable people who 
haye more faith in character than in circumstantial 
evidence ; or those kindly apologists who believed that 
he had done it sure enough, but who thought him 
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mad and therefore not responBible. Bat the Home 
Secretary was a strong man^ and retumed the me- 
morial with the anBwer that he saw no reason to inter- 
fere with the regular course of justice. The prisoner 
had had a fair trial, and the laws must be obeyed. 

There was no help for it then. In heaven there 
might be a re-arrangement of the sentence, but on 
earth it was final; and James Garth was hanged 
within the precincts of the county jail; his last 
words, while Calcraft was arranging the drop, being 
'^ Gentlemen, I am innocent ! '' as he lifted his wan 
face to the light and looked as a brave man does 
when he meets an ignoble doom nobly. Bat all the 
thinking and edacated people of Milltown said he 
richly deserved his fate. All save Henry Fletcher ; 
whose defence however had done the poor fellow no 
kind of good, and himself that amoant of harm whicli 
comes from the open expression of unpopular opinions* 
The gentry took grave exception at this continual 
advocacy of the poor characteristic of him. They 
said, bitterly, that it did not signify what a common 
man did, if it would only injare and annoy the rich 
that mad fellow was on his side. They might all 
have their throats cut, and he would move heaven 
and earth to get the interesting criminal o£^ without 
a thought for the victim. It was infamoas, disgust* 
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ing, and he ought to be dminmed out of society 
for it. 

No onewas so indignant as Colonel Lowe; though 
to make amends no one was so silent as his son. The 
Colonel liked Henry Fletchep well enougb, he said, 
as they all knew ; and he had always disliked that 
poor Hamley fellow, as also they all knew ; and he 
had never concealed his contempt for him nor kow- 
towed to hiTTi as the rest had done; but when it 
came to taking sides with his murderer — good 
heavens ! that was another matter. A gentleman 
may keep aloof from a vulgar upstart and yet not 
hold with the ruffian who has assassinated him in 
his own grounds. A petition for a reprieve P No ! 
If Garth conld be hanged twice over the piinishment 
would not be more than he deserved ; and he, Colonel 
Lowe, woTild vote for the second drop. What would 
become of the country if such crimes as these were 
winked atP No; none of these sentimentalities 
suited the Colonel. Gag such mischieyous dema- 
gogues as Henry Fletcher ; let Garth swing ; and 
aboye all things defend the majesty of the law and 
keep up the due subordination of classes. 

So Garth did swing, and no Uving soul knew the 
real truth but one — ^he who had bumt a slight cane 
in the fire one October night, and run a lump of 
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lead through a buUet mould. And no living soul 
suspected the truth but one — slie who bad seen ber 
busband steal, wicb bis panther-like tread^ on tbe 
traces of ber loyer in tbe sbadow of tbe wood, and 
wbo knew wbat was in bis beart. 

After tbis a subscription was got up for Gbrtb's 
widow and orpbans, and tbey were sbipped off to 
Australia, as creatures too tainted for tbe purity of 
Milltown. Tbey were tbe victims of circumstances, 
as so many of us are ; martyrs crusbed under the 
wbeels of tbat tremendous car wbere sits tbe Justice 
of tbe World ; tbe belpless struck ibwn by tbe blind ; 
sinless Cains hearing tbe brand unrigbteously, but 
none tbe less sbunned of men because of tbat un- 
rigbteousness. It bad been a frigbtful page in 
Milltown bistory : tbere bad never been sucb a one 
before ; and tbe citizens feit tbat tbe best tbing to 
do was to obliterate tbe last traces as quickly as 
poBsible, and wipe out tbe name of Gartb from tbe 
annals of tbe place. 

Wben Mr. Hamley died and was buried, bis will 
was read; and Dora Drummond was proved bis 
beiress. He bad made it bastily — a mere codicil of 
a few words — ^tbe very day before be was murdered, 
poor man I as if be bad bad a prevision of bis fate, 
tbey saidy witb pale cbeeks. Notbing toucbed tbe 
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pubKc imagination more than this. There was a 
pathos, almost a poetry in the action that counted 
much in the general indictment against Garth ; and 
the popular feeling ran high in favour of the mur- 
dered member for a disposition of his effects which 
betokened such a generous and fatherly interest in 
his young relative. 

Thus Dora came into absolute possession of every- 
thing untrammelled by a single condition. No 
guardian, no trustee had been appointed; nothing 
but her own sovereign will to administer and distri- 
bute all this immense fortune. She was the mistress 
of Abbey Holme and of the whole estate ; the 
richest woman for mües round; before whose wealth 
poor Julia Maniey's hundred thousand pounds 
shrank into insignificance, and to whom rumour 
gave even more than she had. 

Itwas marvellous to see howbeautiful and beloved 
she became all at once to Milltown; how much 
every one suddenly found out she had been always 
admired and liked ; and how each person claimed to 
have specially discemed her worth, and valued it, in 
the bygone years. Not a house failed in its sympa- 
thetic respect for the young heiress, and the Countess 
of Dovedale was among the earliest condolers. Per- 
haps she gave a half rueful thought to Lady Maud 
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who , accompanied her ; at any rate, that young 
noblewoman imagined^ as Fatricia had so often done 
in her past world, that her future mother-in-law 
had a headache^ and had best be left to herself 
during the drive. When they had deposited their 
cards and driven away, my lady spoke of -Miss 
Drummond quite warmly. She was so perfectly 
well bred, she said; and such a lovely creature! 
She must be fabulously rich — too rich indeed for 
a woman ; and she^ the Countess, hoped she would 
marry soon, and marry well. It was too heavy 
a responsibility for such a yoimg and lovely crea- 
ture a8 she was ; she ought to marry into a good 
family where there was a sensible mother — ^a woman 
of the world who could guide and direct her — ^and 
where her money would do good and be the means 
of exalting herself; one of the aristocracy, in short. 
To which Lady Maud answered tranquilly ; yes, she 
ought, and perhaps under the Countess's wing and 
her own, when she should be Lady Merrian, she 
would. 

All these kindly speculations however, were soon 
set at rest; and in a very short time it became 
known that Dora Drummond was going to marry 
young Sydney Lowe. People of course found &iilt 
with her choice and ridiculed her taste^ and cried 
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what a pity ! to each otlier when they met in the 
market-place ; but a few of the robuster kind — 
those whose wealth-worship nothing cpnld chili nor 
shock — affected to have known of this attachment 
from the beginning, and to find it an exquisite 
instance of human constanqy. To be sure, there 
were a few awkwaïd whispers about Julia Manley ; 
for the Colonel, to clinch the decision he had good 
reason to consider wavering, had told every one 
exultingly of his son's engagement to this young 
lady, whose excellences he had vaimted in ahnost 
poetic terms. Now, within twelve hours of the 
reading of Mr. Hamley's will, an occasion was fonnd 
for a rupture between the lovers ; and though Julia 
humbled herself, poor soul, to that point where 
submission ends and degradation begins, she could 
not soften her angry idol. He definitively and 
somewhat coarsely broke with her for ever ; and the 
heart-broken creature fled away with her thousands 
and her sorrows into Comwall, where she esta- 
blished herself in a mining town, embraced Wes- 
leyanism, and became a thom in the side of the 
Broad Church clergjrman. 

Dora and Sydney married quite soon after all 
these stirring events. The world said she was 
right. She was too young to live alone, and though 
VOL. III. IJ 
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Mr. Hamley had made her his heiress^ and she 
owed all imaginahle respect to his memory he had 
not been a near relative ; and, considering all the 
circumstances she need not wait long. Indeed in 
view of these circumstances she need not have 
waited long had he been her father. A qidet marriage 
giving her a companion and protector was far the 
best thing for her ; and they applauded her decision. 
A month after that melancholy minder then, she 
was imited to Sydney Lowe, very quietly and 
without parade. Colonel and Mrs. Lowe were the 
only people at the wedding, Patricia Kemball 
refusing to be bridesmaid. But the bride was 
dressed in white, with a long lace veil, all the 
same as if the wedding had been one according to 
conventional rule, having no other meaning attached 
to it. 

For one thing she was greatly blamed by all 
sensible people, her gross imprudenoe in having no 
settlements. It was a curieus bit of irony that 
Mr. Hamley's wealth should pass unconditionally 
into the hands of Sydney Lowe, but the world is 
fuU of such. Mr. Simpson urged her to secure at 
least something ; and even the Colonel, not planning 
villany, thought she would do well to have her own 
dower properly assured ; but Sydney said he would 
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marry no woman on earth with settlemeuts ; and 
after a private conversation with Dora, she gave in, 
and liis will triumpbed as the man's should, he said. 
No one suspected the root of this imprudent arrange- 
ment ; and Sydney got great credit for generosity in 
making a post-nuptial settlement which assured 
Dora a fair share of her own wealth. For the rest, 
he made no bad use of her money. Indeed he 
became rather close-fisted than otherwise, responsi- 
bility seeming to have worked a radieal change in 
him somehow, and to have even gone beyond the 
point of steadying him. He released Cragfoot, paid 
off bis father's debts, and set him on bis legs 
again; bat he told him sternly that this was the 
only thing he would do for him, and that if he 
feil into the mire again he might piek himself out 
the best way he could. He was as Uttle like the 
old Syd, now that he had money, as was the law- 
respecting king like the law-breaking prince. He 
was gloomy, stern, morosely pious, would keep no 
society, and of frigbtfully irritable nerves. His 
heaith broke suddenly, and he was soon startled, 
soon made angry and uneasy. He had a listening 
look about his eyes that struck people as odd, and 
he hated to hear the names of Hamley or Garth. 
People said he drank in private ; some that he ate 
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opium ; others that he gambled* A thousand reasons 
were wUspered from one to the otlier to account 
for tliis extraordinary change in him ; and none hit 
the truth. For so &r from any such vice as secret 
drinking or drugging, he seemed a&aid to trust his 
senses into the keeping of any one or anything but 
himself^ and always slept with locked doors, and a 
loaded pistol lying handy. 

He and Dora got on together pretty well, judging 
by appearances ; which were fallacious. She was too 
well trained in the way of conceabnent to show him 
what she suspected or the world what she feit; 
nevertheless she often cried in secret, and wished 
she had never known Sydney Lowe, and that she 
was once more under the Hamley rule. She had 
but exchanged masters; and of the two her hus- 
band's hand was the heayier. 

She got a small amount of feminine consolation 
however, in the quiet impertinence with which she 
treated the Colonel and Mrs. Lowe. Once she had 
coürted them by all her pretty arts in vain ; now 
they were obsequious to her, while she snubbed 
them with merciless good-breeding, and made them 
regret that they had not had enough prophetic in- 
sight to have secured her when they might, and 
before she had become publicly a prize. This was 
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tlieir judgment of affairs : and it was as false as all 
the rest. 

On the whole then, the Abbey Holme honsehold, 
though a faüure and a wreek if judged of by truth 
and principle, was sufficiently well ordered for 
ontward purposes, Tme, Dora lost her beauty, 
and became old and haggard suddenly, with a 
8cared look in her eyes that seemed the reflection 
of her husband's abiding expression of listening 
and watching; but she was always graceful and 
conciliating to her world on those rare occasions 
when she appeared in society, and if Sydney was 
not popular he had abundant obeisance done to him. 
1^0 one cried out against him that he had com- 
mitted theft, forgery, and murder, when he stood 
up in the Abbey Holme pew on Sundays, and 
enriched the choir with his clear tenor that sounded 
above all the rest. Nor when he sat on the bench 
and leaned ever to the side of rigour and righteous- 
ness, did his brother magistrates denounce him as 
a greater criminal than the poor half-witted clods 
whom he judged so severely, What was done, was 
done ; and no one knew or ever would know ; and 
for the rest he passed through life in the odour of re- 
spectability, beloved by none, known by none, hear- 
ing ever with him the consciousness of crime and the 
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belief in his own etemal damnation, but bowed down 
to by all. Was be not the master of Abbey Holme, 
and tbe wealthiest man for miles ronndP Does 
the world ask more^ or seek to know more than 
this? 

Patricia spent her days tranquilly enough at the 
Hollies in the midst of love and duty. There were 
no brilliant meteors in her sky, but no clouds and 
no storms ; it was sunlight of the best kind — ^the 
sunlight of affection, contentment, and a pure con- 
science. Her happy girlhood had passed for ever, 
but it had left a womanhood greater and nobler 
than itself had been; a womanhood of deeper 
thought and higher aims — ^yes, and of a more ezalted 
love than would have come to her had she remained 
untaught of sorrow. 

Yet she was always imder a clond at Milltown, 
and she never lived down the vague disrepute that 
hung about her &ir fame. Every one said that she 
had done something yery wrong once, though no 
one knew exactly what it was ; and the Fletchers 
were too "queer'* themselves to reinstate her by 
their respect. Her very severance too from Dora, told 
against her ; and, as the world argued, if she could 
have estranged one so sweet and amiable and for- 
giving as Mrs. Sydney Lowe, what must she not 
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have done, what must she not haye been ! She was 
conscious of this public disfavour, which she neither 
braved nor feared. Sbe knew that she bad not 
deserved it/ so bore witb equanimity tbe bigb estate 
and pubKc bonour of tbose who bad done tbe wrong, 
and tbe general condenmation of berself wbo bad 
only suffered by it. Between trutb and seeming sbe 
bad cbosen tbe better part> and sbe never regretted 
ber election. 

Years passed before Gordon retumed, but years 
tbat did good work in botb. Wben tbe drift-time 
was over, and they stood once more togetber band 
in band on tbe seasbore as in tbe old days, sbe was 
no longer a girl living only in tbe joy of ber own 
youtb and love and innocence, but a woman wbo 
bad leamt tbe deeper meaning of life tbrougb tbe 
bigb teacbing of suffering and trial ; a woman self- 
consecrated to live, like tbe Fletcbers, by principle 
rather than expediency ; for truth, not seeming ; for 
tbe inner law of nobleness, not tbe outer gain of 
pleasure. And be too was no longer tbe mere boy 
wbo bad tbe boy's bope and tbe boy's courage, but 
a man wbo bad leamt like berself sometbing of tbe 
deeper meaning of the Great Kiddle, and bad set 
bimself to live according to bis knowledge. 

Sbe and Gordon were poor enougb wben tbey 
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married; and Dora^ now that she was no longer 
afraid of Patricia, knowing by ezperience how en- 
tirely she might trost her silence and loyalty, pitied 
them profoundlj from the Inxurious deptlis of her 
gorgeous, loveless, miserable home. She would 
haye helped them generouflly, if they would haye 
taken help at her hand* But Patricia, thongh she 
had long ago forgiyen her fireely and folly — ^long ago 
resolyed to bear that bnrden oi shame for her to her 
life's endy patiently and &ithfully — ^would never 
enter into terms of friendship with her again. Be> 
sides; thongh poor in the world's goods she was 
infinitely richer in heart and spirit than the faded, 
frightened, melancholy mistress of Abbey Eolme; 
the wife of the man who slept with locked doors and 
a loaded reyolyer by his side^ and who had bad 
dreams and belieyed in his own etemal destroc- 
tion. 

She neyer feit so keenly how &r better truth is 
than seeming, and love than richesi as when, one 
summer's eyening, she and the Fletchers and Oor- 
don were standing on the high cliff road, look- 
ing at the golden sunset just now flooding earth 
and sky with that glory which no words, no 
pigmentSy can possibly describe. They were watch- 
ing the gradual passing of the gold to crimson^ 
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and then to deeper purple, in that quiet, half- 
entranced way wUch makes silence so eloquent 
when a carriage drove slowly past. It was tlie 
Abbey Holme carriage, containing Dora and her 
husband. Dress, appointment, equipage — all were 
of the costliest kind, the most absolute perfection. 
The land they drove over was their own ; the men 
they passed did homage to them, their masters; 
they had conquered fortune and distanced justice ; 
they were above even the accidents of life ; and they 
had means to gratify every conceivable desire. But 
the inner misery of the faces that looked out from 
those superb surroundings sufficiently confessed 
their worthlessness. 

*'WellI for all their money I would not ex- 
change places with those people/' said Gorden, 
as they passed. ^'It is not what we have, but 
what we are, that tells ; and of the two we are the 
more to be envied — ^what do you say. Pat P ** 

She looked up into her husband's handsome, 
manly &ce, bending down to hers with such frank 
and trustM love. 

" I think so," she said eamestly. 

" And I know it,'* said Henry Fletcher taking 
her hand on his arm. ^'Between Dora and Patricia 
the world would make no doubt which was the more 
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to be envied ; but I fancy the judgment of Ood will 
not go with the rerdict cf the world ; and that 
truth and seeming were never at greater odds than 
they are and have been all through the history of 
these two girU ! " 

*' Thank God the truth has come to my share I " 
said Gordon fervently. "I should have done ill 
with a whited sepnlchre. Don't you remember, 
Pat, how I always counted on your true hearted- 
nessP'' 

She laughed a little shyly, and blushed vividly. 

" Yes/' she said, looking at him tenderly. " I 
remember how good you always were to me ! And 
so long as you and these dear ones are satisfied with 
me I am quite happy. And I don't think people 
want much more than love, and that their own 
consciences should not condemn them to make life 
only sweet ! '* 

" Dear child/' said Catherine careseingly. " How 
sweet life must be to you then ! '' 

** To us all I *' she answered. 

*' Yes," answered Gordon ; ** to us all ! " 



THE END. 
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